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The  Modern  School  in  England 

By  D.  R.  HARDMAN,  M.  P. 


Cambridge, 

Every  thoughtful  educationalist 
realizes  that  the  school  in  Eng¬ 
land, — and,  indeed,  in  many 
countries  in  the  world — has  to  be  re¬ 
made.  ikioreover,  millions  of  men  and 
women  in  all  countries,  looking  back 
on  their  childhood,  think  the  same. 
What  has  been  wrong,  and  what  is 
still  largely  wrong? 

First  of  all,  the  object  of  the  school 
everywhere  has  been  dominated  by  the 
exceptional  needs  of  the  “brainy”  boy 
or  girl  who  is  good  at  books,  comes  out 
well  in  written  examinations,  and  wins 
entrance  to  and  prizes  at  Universities. 
These  boys  and  girls  are  the  minority 
in  every  country,  though  a  most  preci¬ 
ous  minority — in  England  and  Wales 
they  are  between  five  and  fifteen  per 
cent  of  all  the  boys  and  girls  in  schools. 
Even  for  them,  in  my  opinion,  this 
academic  education  is  not  wide 
enough;  and  for  the  millions  of  boys 
and  girls  who  learn  by  practice  and  by 
action,  it  is  a  gigantic  error. 

Second,  the  characteristic  fallacy  of 
adolescent  education  everywhere  in  the 
world  is  that  teachers  try  to  teach  a 
boy  and  girl  subjects  and  ideas  which 
are  more  fitted  for  adult  life — both  in 
Science,  Arts  and  Religion.  How  can 
the  late  adolescent,  preparing  for  a 
diploma  ever  comprehend  until  adult 


England 

life  the  tremendous  emotional  and 
mental  experience  which  produced 
“King  Lear”  or  “The  Tempest?” 
Education  for  those  to  fifteen,  even  to 
eighteen,  years  of  age  ought  to  be 
given  in  terms  of  the  experience  and 
instincts  of  adolescents. 

Thirdly,  the  main  instrument  of 
education  in  the  school  everywhere  hat 
been  discourse  by  word  of  mouth  and 
based  on  books.  Schools  have  been^ 
classroom-ridden,  lesson-ridden,  textrj 
book-ridden,  information-ridden.  HoW 
is  all  this  to  be  corrected  ?  The  an- . 
swer  has  slowly  taken  shape.  In  Eng¬ 
land  between  the  wars  a  few  Senior 
Schools,  as  we  have  called  them,  have 
shown  the  way  in  town  and  in  coun¬ 
try.  What  we  learn  from  them  en¬ 
abled  us  to  think  of  secondary  educa¬ 
tion  along  new  lines.  The  result  was 
an  entirely  new  approach  to  secondary 
education  in  the  Act  of  1944 — our  first 
great  measure  passed  by  Parliament 
for  post-war  reconstruction. 

Before  the  Education  Act  of  1944 
the  name  Secondary  School  was  limit¬ 
ed  to  a  particular  type  of  school,  with 
a  curriculum  designed  to  lead  on  to 
the  Universities.  This  type  of  school 
is  now  known  as  a  Secondary  Gram¬ 
mar  School. 

In  addition,  before  the  Act  of  1944, 
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there  were  Junior  Technical  Schools, 
catering  for  those  boys  and  girls  who 
wanted  an  education  centered  on  the 
principles  and  practice  of  an  Indus¬ 
trial  or  Commercial  occupation. 
Schools  of  this  type  are  now  known  as 
Secondary  Technical  Schools. 

The  Education  Act  of  1944  has  ex¬ 
tended  the  stage  of  British  Secondary 
Education  to  include  all  children  over 
the  age  of  11,  and  the  Modem  School 
is  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  boys 
and  girls  who  do  not  want  either  the 
Grammar  School  curriculum  or  the 
special  work  of  a  Technical  School. 

These  two  types  of  secondary  educa¬ 
tion  are  vital  in  the  educational  pat¬ 
tern  we  are  making.  Undoubtedly 
they  will  advance  and  change  in  some 
respects — but  the  Act  of  1944  requires 
the  Minister  of  Education  to  develop 
a  secondary  modern  education  for 
some  two  million  girls  and  boys  who 
will  not  want  the  academic  or  techni¬ 
cal  bias  in  their  school. 

The  new  secondary  education  which 
the  majority  of  boys  and  girls  want  is 
one  which  wilj  interest  and  develop 
them  as  individuals  and  help  them  to 
fit  themselves  for  life  in  the  world 
after  school  days  are  over.  It  is  the 
aim  of  the  modem  school  to  give  such 
an  education. 

Secondary  education  in  the  past,  has 
been  available  only  in  Grammar 
Schools.  It  has  covered  something 
like  half  a  million  children.  Now  we 
have  to  think  in  terms  not  of  a  type 
of  school  but  of  a  stage  in  education ; 
not  of  half  a  million  children,  but 
something  more  like  2^  million. 

What  is  the  secret  of  the  few  Senior 
Schools  we  have  developed  so  far? 
Why  do  we  see  in  them  the  pattern  of 
the  Secondary  Modern  School  of  the 
future  ? 


Their  secret  is  Activity — the  major 
road  to  knowledge  both  for  children 
and  grown-ups.  Here  the  dismal  reign 
of  mere  chalk  and  talk,  of  the  mechani¬ 
cal  use  of  the  text-book  and  the  piling 
up  of  parrot  facts  not  related  to  the 
children’s  experience,  is  finished.  The 
school  has  become  a  Society  with  a 
way  of  life.  There  is  the  morning 
Assembly,  the  large  garden  with  its 
adjacent  laboratory  and  greenhouse*j 
there  are  the  pigs,  the  poultry  and  the 
bees,  cared  for  and  fed ;  accounts  and 
records  carefully  kept — a  School  Es¬ 
tate,  in  which  the  simplest  boy  or  girl 
in  due  course  can  acquire  for  life  an 
understanding  of  a  fundamental  sci¬ 
entific  law  that  affects  all  living  ex¬ 
perience — the  law. of  cause  and  effect. 
Inside  the  school  itself  we  find  the 
wood  and  metal  w’orkshops,  where 
boys — and  girls  too — are  making  real 
things  for  the  house,  thereby  satisfying 
a  manual  instinct  as  old  as  the  human 
race.  In  so  doing,  they  learn  the  more 
surely  how  to  measure,  how  to  add, 
subtract  and  multiply,  because  all 
these  mechanical  operations  are  given 
life  and  reality.  Again,  in  the  magni¬ 
ficently  equipped  rooms  for  cookery, 
housewifery  and  infant  welfare,  vital 
human  needs  and  instincts  are  the 
medium  of  training. 

What  is  new  about  this  is  not  the 
choice  of  subjects  to  be  taught,  for 
these  have  long  been  the  accepted  sub¬ 
jects  of  English  education,  but  rather 
the  way  in  which  the  subjects  are  ap¬ 
proached.  This  approach  is  guided 
by  two  main  principles :  first,  that 
children  learn  best  when  they  are  ac¬ 
tively  interested  and  second  that  they 
are  most  actively  interested  when  they 
are  doing  things  that  have  some  real 
purpose  and  meaning  which  they 
themselves  can  understand.  For  chil- 
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dren  to  take  an  active  part  in  their 
school  work,  space  and  rooms  equipped 
for  different  practical  purposes  are 
necessary.  Hence  the  ample  sites  and 
the  variety  of  practical  rooms  which 
are  as  important  in  the  school  as  class¬ 
rooms;  hence,  too,  the  consistent  use 
of  the  children’s  own  desire  to  be  ac¬ 
tive  and  to  do  things  for  themselves 
rather  than  to  sit  and  listen. 

Note  another  point  of  interest.  It 
is  that  history  and  geography  start 
out  from  the  folk  lore  and  physical 
aspects  of  the  surrounding  countrj’- 
side — from  its  industries,  its  agricul¬ 
ture,  its  geological  formation,  its 
rivers,  its  plant-life,  its  beasts,  birds, 
moths  and  butterflies. 

But  there  is  an  even  more  vital  as¬ 
pect  of  the  Secondary  Modern  School 
at  its  best — the  great  task  of  thorough¬ 
ly  training  the  mind.  This  means  the 
acting  of  great  dramatic  literature,  not 
its  mere  reading.  This  implies  the 
singing  of  great  lyrics  in  many  lan¬ 
guages  to  classical  accompaniment;  it 
means  inspiration  in  the  use  of  the 
library,  the  maproom,  the  reference 
room;  it  means  the  ability  to  mouth 
the  native  tongue  well  in  speech,  and 
to  write  it  with  clarity  and  rhythm  in 
the  exercise  book.  In  other  words,  the 
Secondary  Modern  School  of  the  fu¬ 
ture  which  we  are  now  planning  in 
Britain  must  provide  for  the  feeding 
and  training  of  the  emotions  and  the 
senses  through  the  Arts — first  by 
means  of  a  building  which  is  a  work 
of  art  and  gaily  decorated,  and  also 
through  music,  drama  and  the  dance. 
It  is  here  that  all  types  of  schools  in 
most  countries  have  failed  tragically, 
the  result  being  a  wholesale  emotional 
and  bodily  maladjustment,  so  that  chil¬ 
dren  at  fourteen  are  longing  for  the 


day  when  they  say  good-bye  to  formal 
education  for  ever. 

Mention  must  also  be  made  of  the 
importance  of  the  gymnasium,  the 
swimming  pool,  organized  games, 
medical  inspection  and  training,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  an  education  truism  that  if 
you  neglect  the  human  body  in  school 
life,  you  do  so  at  your  peril. 

But  don’t  imagine  that  we  think 
only  in  terms  of  mental  training  and 
character  building  by  activity  such  as 
I  have  described.  In  these  Modem 
Schools  all  the  usual  school  subjects 
are  taught, — English,  Geography,  His¬ 
tory,  Science,  Mathematics,  Religious 
Instmction,  and  so  on — ^but  they  are 
taught  not  only  in  the  classroom  and 
not  only  from  books.  I  suggest  that 
a  child  can  learn  the  significance  of 
numbers  more  easily  in  the  hand-craft 
lesson  than  from  the  pages  of  exercises 
on  the  desk.  It  can  learn  both  ways. 
What  is  new  is  that  we  consider  the 
first  way  to  be  of  equal  importance. 

I  mentioned  a  moment  ago  “charac¬ 
ter  building.”  The  community  spirit  | 
in  a  school  has  much  to  do  with  that] 
vital  aspect  of  education.  In  the  well- 
run  Modem  School  the  mid-day  meal 
is  one  of  the  most  significant  incidents 
in  its  daily  life.  The  common  meal 
has  been  one  of  the  main  instmments 
of  education  in  civilization.  East  and 
West.  The  children  sit  together  with 
their  teachers,  and  at  the  end  of  thei 
mid-day  meal  there  is  music  or  read-j 
ing.  The  boy  or  girl  who  has  sat 
through  these  common  meals  for  four, 
or  five  years  will  have  acquired  sound/ 
food  habits  for  life  and  a  sense  of 
style.  There  is  the  place  of  religion 
in  daily  school  life,  and  I  suggest  that 
to  make  it  a  thing  of  reality  for  the 
adolescent  you  cannot  rely  upon 
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reaching  and  exhortation.  The  grow¬ 
ing  boy  and  girl  need  hourly  and  daily 
opportunities  of  practicing  in  a  way 
they  can  understand  what  have  been 
finely  called  the  actions  of  religion,  in 
particular,  cooperation,  unselfishness, 
helpfulness,  kindness,  affection,  trust. 

At  one  of  our  rural  Senior  Schools 
one  of  the  boys  was  asked,  “How  do 
you  like  this  ?”  “Oh,  Sir,”  he  replied, 
“it’s  fine.  It’s  so  much  better  than 
school!”  It  is  that  spirit  we  want  in 
all  our  Secondary  Modem  Schools  of 
tomorrow.  These  Schools  will  broaden 


the  work  of  good  homes.  The  products 
of  these  schools  are  to  be  children  who 
can  think  for  themselves ;  and  care  for 
themselves ;  who  can  form  some  opin¬ 
ion  without  prejudice,  who  know  how 
to  occupy  and  entertain  themselves 
without  worrying  other  people,  who 
can  express  themselves  clearly  and 
pleasantly,  and  who  are  developing  a 
desire  to  serve  their  fellows  in  what¬ 
ever  walk  of  life  they  enter.^j  Above 
all,  they  long  to  go  on  learning  for 
the  rest  of  their  lives,  because  they 
have  enjoyed  school. 
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Beorgmnizing  the  High  School  Cur- 
rieulum.  By  Harold  Alberty.  New  York. 
The  Macmillan  Company.  1947.  x  and 
458  pages.  $4.00. 

Professor  Alberty  in  this  thorough  and 
searching  volume  addresses  himself  to  the 
problems  involved  in  clarifying  the  educa¬ 
tional  purposes  of  the  secondary  school 
and  in  determining  appropriate  learning 
activities.  The  author  stresses  purposes 
and,  consequently,  much  space  is  devoted 
to  a  unified  consideration  of  philosophy, 
curriculum,  and  methods.  The  first  three 
chapters  deal  with  the  need  for  rethink¬ 
ing  the  purposes  and  program  of  the  high 
school,  with  the  development  of  the  phil¬ 
osophy  underlying  secondary  education, 
and  with  an  analysis  of  adolescent  devel¬ 
opment  as  a  basis  for  curriculum  develop¬ 
ment.  Following  chapters  present  a  criti¬ 
cal  analysis  of  current  curricula  practices. 
Emphasis  is  placed  upon  core-curriculum 
development  which  draws  heavily  upon 
both  the  subject  and  experience-centered 
approaches.  Four  additional  chapters 
focus  attention  upon  the  problem  of  de¬ 
veloping  resource  units  as  a  means  of 
helping  the  classroom  teacher  to  improve 
the  activities  he  utilizes  to  achieve  effec¬ 
tively  his  purposes.  Concluding  chapters 
treat  some  of  the  specialized  aspects  of 
curriculum  reorganization.  Some  of  these 
problems  are  the  participation  of  students 
in  curriculum  planning,  making  learning 
activities  the  center  of  the  guidance  pro¬ 


gram,  and  the  realistic  and  effective  meth¬ 
ods  of  dealing  with  vital  and  controver¬ 
sial  issues  in  the  classroom.  The  volume, 
as  up-to-date  in  its  content  as  in  its  vision, 
will  be  extremely  valuable  for  school  ad¬ 
ministrators,  teachers  in  service,  and  pro¬ 
spective  teachers  in  the  training  schools 
and  colleges.  —  Wiixiak  P.  Seiabs,  New 
York  University. 

Educational  Quidance:  Its  Principles 
and  Practice.  By  Ruth  Strang.  New 
York.  The  Macmillan  Company.  1947. 
xiv  and  268  pages.  $2.90. 

Professor  Strang’s  book  is  written  for 
students  of  gfuidance,  whether  in  training 
classes  in  colleges  or  universities  or  in 
positions  as  teachers,  homeroom  teachers, 
advisers  and  counselors,  who  wish  to  im¬ 
prove  the  quality  of  the  educational  guid¬ 
ance  that  they  are  able  to  give  to  stu¬ 
dents.  Dr.  Strang  presents  the  principles 
of  guidance  in  concise  and  forthright 
terms.  Topics  covered  include  the  need 
and  nature  of  educational  guidance,  ways 
of  understanding  individuals,  ways  of  ac¬ 
quiring  knowledge  of  educational  oppor¬ 
tunities,  programs  of  educational  guid¬ 
ance  in  secondary  schools  and  in  institu¬ 
tions  of  higher  learning,  and  principles 
of  counseling.  Appendices  include  records 
of  actual  interviews.  This  is  a  very  sound 
and  helpful  volume.  —  Williah  P.  Seabs, 
New  York  University. 


The  Present  Educational  Problems 

of  Germany 

By  EDMUND  VENZLAFF,  Celle,  Germany 


Nearly  two  years  have  elapsed 
since  the  unconditional  surren¬ 
der  of  the  German  forces  to  the 
Allied  troops.  Is  this  period  sufficient 
to  enable  us  to  judge  of  what  is  aris¬ 
ing  out  of  the  ruins  of  German  edu¬ 
cation  ? 

The  breakdown  of  1945  was  the 
greatest  catastrophe  in  German  history 
since  the  Thirty  Years’  War.  Though 
lasting  only  for  less  than  six  years, 
World  War  No.  2  turned  Central 
Europe  into  a  bumt-out  crater.  After 
1918,  crowds  of  tourists  flocked  to 
Europe  to  see  the  picturesque  ruins 
left  by  the  first  World  War.  I  am 
afraid  that  war  theater  tourist  agen¬ 
cies  will  not  prove  as  good  a  business 
in  the  years  to  come.  The  destruction 
was  too  complete.  There  is  nothing 
picturesque  about  a  mound  of  debris. 

The  breakdown  of  German  educa¬ 
tion  was  nearly  as  complete,  so  that 
at  the  time  of  the  surrender  it  pre¬ 
sented  the  picture  of  a  vast  field  of 
ruins.  The  causes  may  be  classed  un¬ 
der  two  heading :  Moral  causes,  nearly 
exclusively  due  to  Nazi  ideology,  and 
material  ones,  mostly  the  consequences 
of  war  actions.  Though  the  latter  are 
of  more  recent  origin  than  the  former, 
which  began  to  take  effect  soon  after 
Hitler’s  coming  into  power,  the  mate¬ 
rial  damages  inflicted  on  German  edu¬ 
cation  are  so  much  more  obvious  that 
I  will  begin  with  them. 

During  the  first  two  or  three  years 
of  the  war,  nothing  seemed  to  change 
very  much,  except  for  the  shortage  of 
teachers  caused  by  the  younger  men 
teachers  being  called  up  to  do  military 


service.  Now  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  teaching  profession  in  Ger^ 
many  comprised  a  majority  of  men, 
the  staff  of  boys’  schools  being  exclu¬ 
sively  male,  that  of  girls’  schools  about 
one  third  men  and  two  thirds  lady 
teachers.  Vacancies  were  filled  as 
well  as  possible,  lady  teachers  for  the 
first  time  invading  the  domain  of  the 
boys’  schools.  But  more  and  more 
men  teachers  being  conscripted,  this 
began  to  lead  to  cuts  in  the  curriculum. 
The  top  form,  first  of  the  boys’,  but 
then  of  the  girls’  secondary  schools 
too,  the  so-called  ninth  form,  was  can¬ 
celled.  More  serious  infringements, 
however,  were  ahead:  when  coal  sup¬ 
plies  were  insufficient  because  of  the 
great  demands  of  war  industry,  schools 
had  to  close  down  for  two  months  or 
more  during  winter.  Pupils  were 
ordered  to  come  to  school  once  a  week 
to  get  some  home-work  assigned,  but 
this,  of  course,  was  a  poor  substitute 
for  class  work. 

Then  in  1942  and  1943,  began  the 
great  migrations.  The  Allied  air¬ 
forces  gradually  gaining  air  superior¬ 
ity,  German  cities  were  not  only 
bombed  by  night,  but  also  by  day.  So 
schools  were  evacuated  from  the  big¬ 
ger  cities.  The  bulk  of  the  pupils 
were  sent  to  “Landschulheime,”  tem¬ 
porary  school-homes  in  the  country, 
but  many  of  them  went  to  live  with 
relatives  or  friends  in  smaller  cities 
and  applied  for  admission  at  the  local 
schools.  Then  the  increasing  day  air¬ 
raids  forced  the  last  schools  in  the 
large  cities  to  close  down.  Thousands 
of  families  fled  to  the  smaller  towns 
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and  villages.  Bombed-out  families 
crowded  into  the  dwellings  in  more 
fortunate  cities. 

Thus  the  schools  in  the  smaller  cities 
experienced  an  influx  of  pupils  for 
which  their  staff,  buildings  and  equip¬ 
ments  were  wholly  inadequate.  The 
teachers  from  the  big  city  schools,  it 
is  true,  partially  also  retreated  to  the 
rural  districts,  but  the  school-work  in 
the  country  school-homes  demanded  a 
comparatively  high  percentage  of  the 
teaching  staff,  so  that  the  country 
cities  suffered  from  a  great  shortage 
of  teachers. 

Then  came  another  drawback:  In¬ 
creasing  day  air-raids  forced  the 
school-boys  and  girls  to  seek  shelter 
for  hours  sometimes,  not  only  in  the 
cities  raided,  but  in  the  whole  area 
approached  and  passed  by  the  raiding 
squadrons.  Those  children  who  lived 
near  the  school  were  sent  home  to  par¬ 
ental  shelters,  while  the  others,  under 
the  charge  of  a  few  teachers,  crowded 
in  the  basement  of  the  school-building. 
Any  school-work  during  this  time  was, 
of  course,  impossible.  During  the  last 
two  years,  this  nearly  led  to  a  complete 
standstill  of  class-work.  Scarcely  had 
the  classes  met  for  recitation  in  the 
morning  when  the  special  service 
issued  timely  warnings  to  the  schools, 
so  that  the  pupils  residing  in  the  vicin¬ 
ity  could  reach  home  before  the  sirens 
sounded.  When  “all  clear”  was  sig¬ 
nalled  morning  school  was  mostly  over. 
The  afternoon  classes  often  met  with 
the  same  fate.  The  entries  in  the 
school  diaries  mostly  only  mentioned 
that  no  recitations  had  been  held  ow¬ 
ing  to  air-raid  alarm. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  war,  things 
grew  worse  and  worse.  Trains  used 
by  commuting  pupils  on  their  way  to 
and  from  school  were  attacked  by  low- 
flying  planes,  so  that  the  pupils  were 


kept  at  home  by  frightened  parents. 
Then  the  train  service  was  completely 
crippled  by  the  bombing  of  railway 
stations.  At  last  the  whole  school  sys¬ 
tem  was  entirely  disorganized.  In 
1944  and  1945,  there  were  many  boys 
and  girls  to  be  found  who  had  not 
had  any  regular  schooling  worth  men¬ 
tioning  for  two  or  three  years.  Some 
had  been  transferred  from  a  metro¬ 
politan  school  to  some  country  school- 
home;  this  not  having  been  to  their 
taste  they  went  to  a  small  town  to  live 
with  friends  of  their  parents  and  then 
moved  to  another  place  to  join  their 
parents  who  in  the  meantime  had  been 
bombed-out  and  evacuated  to  some 
other  small  town.  When  the  boys  and 
girls  joined  a  class  there  they  found 
out  that  they  were  hopelessly  lagging 
behind  those  whose  school-work  had 
been  less  interrupted.  Pupils  of  four¬ 
teen  years  often  had  no  more  knowl¬ 
edge  than  ten  year  old  children  in 
peace  time. 

The  last  war  year  dealt  the  German 
schools  another  blow:  the  upper  two 
forms  of  the  boys’  secondary  schools, 
the  so-called  seventh  and  eighth  forms, 
were  taken  off  and  the  boys  turned  in¬ 
to  auxiliary  air-forcemen  to  man  the 
anti-aircraft  batteries.  Some  teachers, 
it  is  true,  were  assigned  to  teach  them 
some  lessons  regularly,  but  really  the 
work  done  there  was  insignificant.  All 
the  same,  these  boys  were  not  to  be 
prejudiced  for  doing  service,  so  they 
got  their  “Reifepriifung”  (maturity 
certificate)  and  with  that  the  qualifi¬ 
cation  for  the  university  in  spite  of 
flagrant  ignorance.  Then  the  conscrip¬ 
tion  age  was  lowered  to  seventeen  and 
later  to  sixteen,  and  mere  youngsters 
went  out  to  become  regular  soldiers 
and  fight  in  Russia  or  on  the  western 
front.  So  the  boys’  secondary  schools 
were  wretched  torsos.  But  the  girls’ 
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schools  were  not  spared  either.  The 
elder  girls  had  to  join  the  auxiliary 
air-force,  and  so  the  upper  classes  of 
the  girls’  secondary  schools  died  out 
too. 

So  German  education,  which  had 
been  a  powerfully  gushing  river,  was 
dwindling  to  a  miserable  riverlet,  in 
quantity.  Xow,  what  was  the  quality 
of  learning? 

To  consider  this,  we  must  go  back 
to  the  beginning  of  Nazi  rule  in  1933. 
The  party  at  once  took  the  most  rigid 
measures  to  ensure  the  elimination  of 
any  “liberalist”  spirit  and  the  inculca¬ 
tion  of  the  Nazi  doctrine.  The  non- 
Nazis  were  allowed  to  go  on  teaching, 
e.\eept  if  they  had  belonged  to  the 
“Marxist”  parties,  but  headmasters’ 
places  were  nearly  exclusively  reserved 
to  partv  inemlK*rs  and  instruction  in 
the  “Gesinnungsfachern”  (subject  of 
conviction),  first  of  all  biologv'  and  his¬ 
tory,  reserved  to  professeil  Nazis.  The 
whole  plan  of  instruction  was  to  be 
pervaded  by  the  Nazi  dogma.  Even 
quite  unpolitical  subjects,  like  mathe¬ 
matics,  were  made  to  serve  this  object 
by  examples  being  taken  from  the 
economical  reconstruction  work  of  the 
J'iihrer  or  the  achievements  of  the 
N.S.V.  (Nazi  Welfare  Organization). 

Greatest  attention  was  liestowed  on 
the  teaching  of  history.  All  the  griev¬ 
ances  inflicted  on  the  German  people 
by  the  Versailles  treaty  w’ere  shown  to 
lx*  redressed  by  Hitler,  all  the  aspira¬ 
tions  of  the  thousand  years  of  German 
history  to  be  fulfilled  in  the  “milleni- 
um,”  the  Nazi  Reich,  ^fore  than  that: 
History  w’as  linked  to  archaeology. 
An  idealized  pseudo-scientific  past  of 
the  Nordic  race  was  conjured  up  be¬ 
fore  the  eyes  of  modern  youths,  ex¬ 
horting  them  to  emulate  their  prehis¬ 
toric  ancestors  in  the  heroic  and  moral 
qualities  imputed  to  them. 


More  essential  even  than  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  history  app(*ared  that  of  biology. 
Here,  too,  scientific  facts  and  political 
dogma  were  inextricably  entwined. 
The  greatest  stress  was  laid  on  the 
working  of  the  laws  of  heredity,  try¬ 
ing  to  prove  the  doctrines  of  racism 
true.  It  was  preached  as  a  scientifi¬ 
cally  proven  fact  that  acquired  attri¬ 
butes  were  not  hereditary,  but  that  the 
inherited  dispositions  govern  the  do¬ 
ings  of  the  individual,  so  that  the  in¬ 
fluences  of  surroundings  are  only  sup¬ 
erficially  effective,  a  doctrine  which, 
believe,  Nazism  itself  disproved,  for 
no  other  form  of  government,  except 
Communism,  ever  had  a  higher  opin¬ 
ion  of  the  value  of  mass  propaganda 
and  education,  w’hich  really  are  noth¬ 
ing  else  but  attempts  to  shape  the  in¬ 
dividual  by  environment  infliiences. 

All  the  other  subjects  were  likewise 
abused  for  political  and  militarist 
ends:  GeogTa[>hy  was  to  prove  the  un¬ 
just  distribution  of  mineral  wealth 
among  the  nations  and  Germany’s 
claim  to  a  bigger  share  in  them.  From 
German  and  foreign  literatures  such 
works  were  mostly  selected  as  demon¬ 
strated  the  superiority  of  German  cul¬ 
ture,  the  degeneration  of  the  democra¬ 
cies,  such  works  as  were  apt  to  streng¬ 
then  the  conviction  that  a  sounder  and 
juster  world  system  ought  to  be  estab¬ 
lished. 

The  question  of  religious  instruc¬ 
tion,  which  has  formed  part  of  the 
German  school  curriculum  for  cen¬ 
turies,  placed  the  Nazi  party,  as  far 
as  the  Protestant  creed  is  concerned, 
in  a  dilemma.  At  first  they  tried  to 
counterbalance  the  influence  of  the 
churches  by  putting  the  teaching  of 
religion  in  the  hands  of  party  follow¬ 
ers.  But  later  on,  the  radical  course 
of  enmity  to  the  churches  gaining 
ground  more  and  more,  the  party  put 
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A  pressure  on  its  members  to  renounce 
teaching  religion.  The  N.S.L.B.  (Na¬ 
tional  Socialist  Teachers’  Union)  used 
a  Machiavellian  device.  They  de¬ 
manded  that  those  of  their  members 
who  would  not  give  up  religious  in¬ 
struction  should  teach  according  to  the 
dogmas  of  the  church.  Thus,  if  a 
teacher  did  so,  it  was  a  reason  to  de¬ 
nounce  him  or  her  for  anti-Nazi  views. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  Nazi  gov¬ 
ernment  banned  all  youth  oiganiza- 
tions,  whether  party  or  denomina¬ 
tional,  and  forced  all  boys  and  girls, 
from  their  tenth  to  their  eighteenth 
year,  to  belong  to  the  Hitler  Youth. 
It  may  be  said,  paradoxically,  that  the 
influence  of  that  organization  cannot 
be  exaggerated,  but  should  not  be  over¬ 
estimated.  On  the  one  hand,  it  is  self- 
evident  that  the  elimination  of  all  non- 
Nazi  opinions,  the  mere  absence  of  any 
anti-Nazi  doctrines,  must  leave  a  deep 
impression  when  operating  at  this  cri¬ 
tical  age  when  the  foundations  for 
a  world-picture  are  laid.  On  the  other 
hand  the  attitude  of  German  youth, 
which  had  been  predominatly  Nazi  be¬ 
fore  Hitler  came  into  power,  gradually 
changed  not  only  to  criticism,  but  even 
to  smouldering  hostility.  The  inher¬ 
ent  inability  of  the  Nazi  party  to  find 
the  right  men  for  leading  positions  was 
reproduced  in  the  H.Y.  With  a  per¬ 
verse  consistency,  they  both  preferred 
ambitious  lip-serv’ers  to  honest  upright 
characters.  As  the  political  function¬ 
aries,  the  “150  percent”  Nazis  who 
out-Hitlered  Hitler,  had  become  a  by¬ 
word  throughout  Germany,  so  the  ig^ 
norant  and  arogant  Hitler-youth  lead¬ 
ers  were  ridiculed  and  hated  by  the 
boys  and  girls  who  were  left  at  their 
mercy;  they  retorted  by  fussy  bicker¬ 
ing  and  by  dealing  out  injudicious 
punishments.  The  political  and  racial 
instruction  meted  out  by  these  bragga¬ 


docios  was  a  source  of  amusement  to 
the  better  gifted  among  their  subord¬ 
inates,  while  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
H.Y.  endured  this  boredom  with  stub¬ 
born  disrespect. 

In  the  schools,  the  teachers  wit¬ 
nessed  a  growing  opposition  to  Nazism 
among  their  pupils,  greatly  attributed 
to  the  influence  of  the  churches.  The 
true  Nazis  among  the  staff  saw  this 
with  great  concern,  but  their  number 
was  rather  small.  Among  the  teach¬ 
ing  personnel,  the  percentage  of  die¬ 
hard  Nazis  was  smallest;  then  there 
were  a  number  of  ambitious  “160  per¬ 
cent”  Nazis,  while  the  bulk  of  the 
teachers  held  aloof,  only  simulating 
loyalty  to  the  party  in  order  to  keep 
their  jobs.  The  boys  and  girls,  of 
course,  sensed  the  true  feelings  of  their 
instructors.  Though  fear  of  the  Ges¬ 
tapo  prevented  the  latter,  and  of  being 
expelled  from  school  the  former,  from 
giving  open  vent  to  such  views,  small 
hints  and  pleasantries  to  such  effect 
were  greeted  with  grateful  hilarity. 
Even  many  of  the  professed  Nazis  to 
whom  the  teaching  in  the  “essential 
subjects,”  was  entrusted  did  not  be¬ 
lieve  in  the  way  they  had  to  present 
these  matters  to  the  youthful  mind, 
but  they  turned  down  impertinent 
questions  of  unbelievers  with  appar¬ 
ent  rigour. 

In  the  school-work,  too,  the  absence 
of  any  contrary  opinion,  the  uniform¬ 
ity  of  the  dyed-in-the-wool  Nazism  of 
the  picture  presented  to  the  eyes  of 
the  minors  was  the  great  danger.  But, 
as  it  was  said  of  the  Tsarist  rule  in 
Russia  that  it  was  a  despotism  modern 
ated  by  assassination,  so  Nazi  educa¬ 
tion  might  be  called  an  autocracy  mod¬ 
erated  by  unbelief,  on  the  side  of  the 
prophets  as  well  as  of  the  disciples. 

{To  he  continued) 
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Plato  and  the  Essential  Education 


By  W.  B.  READY 
Winnipeg,  Canada 


The  average  reader  is  not  con¬ 
cerned  with  Plato.  All  attempts 
to  “dress  up”  Plato  fail;  for  no 
amount  of  colour  expended  on  the  book 
jackets  and  no  amount  of  verbiage  can 
disguise  the  fact  that  Plato  is  con¬ 
cerned  with  deep  and  abiding  princi¬ 
ples  and  these  are  not  palatable  to  a 
generation  that  is  preoccupied  with 
passing  distractions.  Indeed  a  just 
commentary  on  the  present  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  Plato  is  that  the  two  things 
connected  with  him  are  platonic  love 
and  platitudes.  Truth  is  often  hard  to 
take,  the  best  of  men  shy  from  it  on 
occasion,  and  in  a  world  that  pins  its 
faith  on  democracy  the  principles  of 
Plato  are  viewed  with  suspicion;  for 
he  limits  freedom,  sets  the  girdle  of 
responsibility  on  the  sovereign  {)eople, 
and  he  qualifies  the  equality  of  man. 

In  this  present  age  there  is  a  great 
similarity  with  the  age  of  Plato,^ 
“even  the  last  seventy  years  have  not 
been  more  crowded  and  swift  in  revo¬ 
lution  ...  it  was  an  epoch  of  intellec¬ 
tual  confusion,  when  orthodox  religion 
and  traditional  morals  .  .  .  were  shaken 
by  a  destructive  criticism.”  The  so¬ 
phists,  like  the  popular  men  of  science 
today,  shook  the  traditional  way  of 
life,  and  took  away  the  standards  of 
the  people  but  did  not  give  them  any¬ 
thing  in  return.  “They  stimulated  in¬ 
tellectual  hunger  in  wide  circles,  but 
in  the  end  they  only  contributed  to 
the  general  unrest  and  inner  insecurity 
of  the  age.”*  Nothing  is  so  disastrous 


to  the  common  weal  than  a  half  edu¬ 
cated  people,  who  have  barely  assimi¬ 
lated  half  truths,  and  who,  because 
they  are  literate,  imagine  that  all  is 
clear  to  them.  Such  a  people  become 
the  prey  of  tvil  demagogues  and  super¬ 
ficial  thinkers.  The  only  way  to  save 
them  is  by  education,  and  so  it  is  that 
the  way  of  Plato  should  be  studied 
and  observed  in  these  days,  when  all 
these  evils  obtain  now  as  they  did  in 
Athens  in  those  days.  The  only  differ¬ 
ence  is  an  Athenian  advantage. 

There  is  a  tendency  to  regard  dif¬ 
ferent  aspects  of  our  life  as  separate 
and  divisible.  Human  society  is  dock¬ 
eted  and  analysed  in  sections,  almost 
as  a  clinical  specimen.  In  order  to 
cure  the  evils  that  afflict  mankind  a 
cure  is  applied  to  a  part  of  that  com¬ 
plex  structure  of  society,  and  that  cure 
is  bound  to  fail.  If  the  hand  is  poi¬ 
soned,  the  whole  of  the  body  must  be 
treated ;  if  a  nation  is  bellicose  or  sus¬ 
picious  no  remedy  of  an  isolated  inci¬ 
dent  will  suffice  to  maintain  the  status 
quo;  there  must  be  an  examination  of 
principles.  Plato  regarded  education 
as  an  integral  and  essential  part  of 
human  society,  and  in  order  to  realize 
a  good  society  he  maintained  that  edu¬ 
cation  must  be  regarded  in  relation  to 
that  whole. 

Therefore  Plato  first  discusses  the 
well-being  of  human  society,  and  dis¬ 
cusses  how  men  are  beat  able  to  order 
their  lives  in  order  to  live  well.  This 
cannot  be  answered  until  it  is  at  first 


1  Livingstone :  Portrait  of  Socrates. 

2  Jaeger:  Humanistische  Reden  re  Vertiage. 
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realized  what  is  meant  by  living  well, 
by  a  good  life^  It  is  interesting  at 
this  point  to  consider  the  sort  of  an¬ 
swers  an  enquirer  would  get  today  to 
this  question:  “What  is  the  good 
life?”  The  windy  platitudes,  the 
vague  generalizations,  the  half-under¬ 
stood  maxims  that  would  be  the  an¬ 
swers  from  most  men  around  us  would 
give  an  idea  of  how  close  we  are  to 
the  age  of  Plato.  Plato  passed  in  re¬ 
view  the  ideas  of  a  good  old  man,  the 
ill-assimilated  statements  of  a  profes¬ 
sional  man,  the  demagogue’s  reply, 
and  all  are  seen  to  lx?  inadequate  and 
limited.  Public  opinion  is  regarded 
critically,  and  the  inescapable  and 
horrid  fact  is  clearly  seen,  that  society 
is  arrayed  on  the  side  of  injustice  and 
only  an  inchoate  and  vague  conviction 
motivates  the  moral  sense  of  man  onto 
the  side  of  justice.  It  is  necessary  to 
justify  that  conviction  before  it  can 
be  acted  on,  an  innate  endowment  can 
be  so  easily  stultified  by  environment, 
and  Plato  maintained  that  no  good 
could  come  to  society  until  it  was  real¬ 
ized  that  the  differences  lx*tween  jus¬ 
tice  and  injustice  were  radical.  Cur¬ 
rent  and  popular  interpretations, 
viewed  in  the  light  of  wealth  and  pov¬ 
erty,  success  and  failure,  were  of  no 
use.  The  diffenmces  must  be  clearly 
seen  as  w’orking  on  the  soul  for  its 
betterment  or  for  its  degradation. 

Man  is  writ  large  in  his  social  in¬ 
stitutions,  and  only  by  a  study  of  so¬ 
ciety,  Plato  maintained,  is  it  possible 
to  realize  how  best  it  is  to  order  lives. 
Man  is  patterned  into  a  society,  by 
himself  he  is  a  poor  forked  thing,  but 
in  association  he  can  aspire,  and  can 
fully  realize  himself.  “The  limitations 
that  force  man  into  society  also  make 


him  a  useful  member  of  it ;  for  the  di¬ 
versity  of  human  character  is  not  a 
mere  diversity  of  atoms,  but  has  in 
it  the  capability  of  organization,  of 
forming  a  whole.”*  The  way  to  order 
life,  therefore,  is  to  do  well  what  one 
is  most  fitted  to  do,  to  receive  what 
one  most  needs.  In  this  vray  Plato 
realized  society  as  an  harmonious  co¬ 
operation,  and  it  is  for  this  society 
that  he  developed  his  system  of  educa¬ 
tion.  (The  republic  envisaged  by  him 
has  been  sublimated  by  Christianity 
into  the  mystical  Body  of  Christ,  in 
w’hich  all  man-kind,  by  practising  the 
virtues,  can  live  in  harmony,  and  bring 
tranquility  and  peace  to  the  wracked 
and  tortured  frame  of  s<K*iety  that  is 
the  agonized  Mystical  Body.)  We  are 
all  members  of  this  human  s<x*iety,  and 
any  attempt  at  “synthesis,”  a  word 
that  is  so  jx>pular  now,  must  realize 
this  fact  and  act  upon  it.  “1  am  in¬ 
volved  in  mankind.  Therefore  never 
seek  to  know  for  whom  the  bell  tolls. 
It  tolls  for  me.”^ 

Xow,  then,  it  is  possible  to  proceed. 
Plato  envisaged  education  as  an  in¬ 
tegral  part  of  human  society,  and  as 
an  essential  part  of  any  healthy  so¬ 
ciety.  His  words  are  echoed  today. 
“Education  must  be  conceived  in 
terms  of  time,  place  and  circumstance, 
in  terms  of  particular  functions  in  a 
certain  kind  of  s<xjiety.”* 

Gradually,  from  the  earliest  years, 
Plato  envisaged  the  education  of  chil¬ 
dren  proceeding  pleasantly  and  imper¬ 
ceptibly  until  they  reached  their 
tw’entieth  year.  By  this  time  “they 
should  take  in  the  laws  like  a  dye,  so 
that  their  beliefs  about  danger  and  all 
other  things  might  become  fast, 
through  their  having  both  the  proper 


3  Nettleship:  Education  in  Plato’s  Republic. 

4  John  Donne. 

5  Professor  Jeffreys,  University  of  Durham. 
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nurture  and  the  proper  nature,  and  they  have  become  impotent  to  create.”* 
thus  the  influences  of  pleasure,  pain.  The  evils  of  the  world  are  as  much 
fear  and  appetite,  which  are  more  po-  due  to  negative  as  to  positive  faults, 
tent  than  all  the  soaps  and  solvents  in  The  absence  of  full  and  healthy  emo- 
the  world,  might  never  be  able  to  wash  tions,  the  half-hearted  pursuit  of  good, 
it  out.”®  The  young  men  would  have  drags  men  down  as  much  as  does  down- 
acquired  the  right  habits,  they  would  right  evil.  Hence  the  importance  that 
tend  towards  right  ‘instinctively.’  Plato  attaches  to  the  formation  of 
“The  education  of  the  guardians  pro-  habits.  Our  educational  system  today 
vides  the  proper  nurture  for  their  could  save  itself  by  following  his  pre¬ 
souls,  It  teaches  no  knowledge  or  cepts.  We  are  all  members  of  a  so- 

mental  accomplishment  having  a  direct  ciety  and  we  cannot  fulfill  our  part 
bearing  upon  their  profession.  Its  oh-  in  that  society  without  realizing  what 
ject  is  to  predispose  the  soul  intelec-  is  the  good  life.  We  can  influence  so- 
tually  and  morally  to  the  perception  ciety  only  through  a  proper  apprecia- 
of  ideas  that  they  do  not  yet  under-  tion  of  our  function  in  society,  and 
stand,  but  upon  which  they  will  after-  philosophy  and  vocation  should  be  con- 
wards  find  that  their  welfare  and  the  vertible  in  terms  of  one  another, 

welfare  of  society  depends.”^  Their  Manual  and  menial  workers  should  be 

education  will  have  come  to  be  part  aware,  through  education,  of  their 
and  parcel  of  their  being,  as  implicit  place  in  the  scheme  of  things.  During 
as  was  the  faith  of  Villon’s  mother,  the  war  the  Civil  Defence  System  did 
They  feel  neither  a  desire  nor  a  capa-  bring  about  right  opinions  for  the 
city  to  give  an  account  of  it.  They  time  of  emergency.  Education  should 
are  unable  to  stand  apart  and  regard  bring  about  the  formation  of  right 
it  critically.  They  have  developed  the  opinions,  should  develop  the  right 
right  habits,  and  are  able  to  apprehend  habits,  as  envisaged  by  Plato,  and  they 
the  good  through  their  familiarity  would  improve  our  daily  way  of  life, 
with  goodness.  Plato  realized  that  one  This  scheme  of  education  will  suffice 
of  the  great  tragedies  of  this  world  is  for  the  commonalty,  but  the  excep- 
that  so  many  evils  are  committed  by  tional  men  need  further  education, 
worthy  men.  It  is  essential  that  they  and  they  are  the  mainspring,  the 
cultivate  the  right  opinions,  and  this  rulers,  of  any  society.  Plato  realized 
should  be  the  purpose  of  their  educa-  that  the  well-endowed  philosophic  na¬ 
tion.  Catastrophes  occur  often  not  be-  ture,  which  should  do  the  greatest  good 
cause  of  intent  but  because  men  are  to  mankind,  is  generally  its  most  pow- 
not  aware  of  themselves.  Bad  opin-  erful  oppressor.  This  is  the  result  of 
ions  can  bring  down  nations,  these  the  great  native  endowments  of  the 
opinions  are  not  always  “dishonest  or  man  being  able,  by  their  greatness,  to 
perverse,  but  a  thousand  times  more  command  the  external  advantages  that 
noxious  when  they  slyly  insinuate  bring  success.  The  flaming  genius 
themselves  into  men’s  consciences  and  streams  beyond  the  public  warmth  and 
relax  their  tension,  making  them  ruth-  finds  itself  alone,  and  without  guid- 
less  in  their  search  for  security  because  ance.  Power  can  be  flattered  by  venal 

6  Plato:  The  Republic. 

7  Nettleship :  Education  in  Plato’s  Republic. 

8  Qeorg^es  Bernanos  “Plea  for  Liberty.” 
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self-seekerg,  ambition  can  be  distorted 
bj  easy  and  sinful  triumphs.  It  is 
very  difficult  to  follow  the  good  opin¬ 
ions  when  innate  ability  transcends 
them,  and  finds  a  way  of  life  which 
brings  power  and  parasites.  It  is  dif¬ 
ficult  to  listen  to  diffident  and  whis¬ 
pered  wisdom  in  such  circumstances. 
The  world  can  offer  us  many  examples 
of  such  men.  They  have  not  been  edu¬ 
cated  in  the  true  way,  they  rise  about 
and  above  their  fellows,  and  their  eyes 
see  only  emptiness  and  opportunity  for 
their  talents  to  exploit  There  is  the 
danger  contained  in  all  ‘equal  educa¬ 
tion’  in  all  democratic  institutions. 
“No  one  of  the  forms  of  constitution 
now  existing  is  worthy  of  the  philoso¬ 
phic  nature.  Therefore  it  is  changed 
and  distorted,  and  as  a  seed  sown  in  a 
strange  soil  will  lose  its  virtue  and  be¬ 
come  a  victim  to  the  influences  around 
it,  so  in  the  present  state  of  things 
this  kind  of  soul  does  not  keep  its 
force,  but  falls  away  to  a  nature  not 
his  own.  But  if  it  can  find  a  form  of 
society  good  enough  for  it,  then  men 
will  see  what  is  really  divine,  and  that 
all  else  in  their  nature  and  ways  of 
life  is  human  only.”® 
y  Further  education  therefore  is 
necessary,  both  for  the  safety  of  the 
commonwealth  and  to  save  noble  na¬ 
tures  from  corruption,  and  Plato  re¬ 
solved  that  a  perception  of  knowledge 
and  truth  are  necessary  to  the  philoso¬ 
phic  nature  in  order  to  preserve  the 
good  society.  The  dominant  impulse 
of  the  philosophic  nature  is  to  enquire 
for  the  truth  of  things,  such  a  nature 
must  know  the  reason  why  things 
should  be  so,  and  to  know  the  reason 
why  things  should  be  so.  Plato  main¬ 
tained  that  all  things  should  be  seen 
as  convergent  parts  of  that  whole 


which  is  governed  by  a  single  end,  to 
know  the  truth  it  is  necessary  to  know 
the  ‘good.’  It  is  one  of  Plato’s  chief 
contributions  to  our  social  and  mental 
well-being  that  he  persuades  us  that  a 
search  for  the  good  is  no  mere  abstrac¬ 
tion  for  dusty  scholars  or  for  starry 
mystics  but  is  a  real  and  abiding 
necessity  for  all  great  men.  “The 
study  of  what  the  good  of  man  is  and 
requires,  is  the  best  way  of  satisfying 
those  natures,  and  the  same  process 
which  develops  the  philosophic  mind 
to  its  highest  pitch,  and  makes  a  man 
a  true  philosopher,  will  bring  it  also 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  principles 
which  should  guide  human  conduct 

and  will  make  a  man  a  true  states- 
”10 

man. 

If  education  is  to  be  what  it  should 
be  it  should  lead  the  man  who  was  a 
child  along  the  natural  and  true  order 
of  mental  development,  from  the  per¬ 
ception  of  images,  through  personal, 
direct,  sensory  experiences,  into  per¬ 
ception  of  the  systematic  unity  of 
truth,  the  ideal  of  science.  The  earlier 
education  is  concerned  with  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  habits,  which  prevents  the  dis¬ 
tortion  of  the  imagination  and  the 
emotions  by  use  of  ‘music.’  It  allows 
the  soul  to  welcome  truth,  which  it 
already  entertains  unconsciously,  to 
form  habits  which  allow  the  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  character  and  conditions  which 
pave  the  way  for  principles,  the  soul 
is  ‘dyed  fast’  with  truth.  The  struc¬ 
ture  of  knowledge  can  be  reared  on 
this  foundation.  Steadfast  opinions 
can  be  transmuted  into  logical  consist¬ 
ency,  which  an  exact  perception  can 
turn  into  powers  of  abstraction  and 
reasoning,  the  love  of  actual  persons 
can  turn  into  a  devotion  to  principles. 
The  transition,  Plato  maintained,  is 


9  Plato:  The  Republic. 

10  Nettleship:  Education  in  Plato’s  Republic. 
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made  possible  and  logical  by  means  of 
the  mathematical  sciences,  which  owe 
their  existence  to  the  problems  the  soul 
confronts  upon  reflecting  upon  the 
matter  of  sensuous  opinion.  When 
the  soul  meets  these  difficulties,  in 
obedience  to  an  innate  speculative 
faculty,  it  passes  from  the  apparent 
clearness  and  consistency  of  temporal 
things  to  the  rigorous  consistency  of  a 
truth  that  is  clear  and  intelligible. 
Thereby  Plato  would  make  the  work 
of  conversion  easy,  and  the  philoso¬ 
pher  would  find  satisfaction  in  seeking 
goodness.  The  practical  uses  of  the 
sciences  have  blinded  men,  especially 
educators,  to  their  real  value  in  life. 
A  very  little  arithmetic,  geometry,  and 
algebra,  will  serve  the  mundane  needs 
of  man,  their  full  study  should  be  not 
for  immediate  utilitarian  aims,  but  for 
the  reflection  of  eternal  and  invisible 
ends.  The  ten  years  of  mental  gym¬ 
nastics,  which  Plato  advocated,  would 
serve,  not  only  as  a  long  apprentice¬ 
ship  to  logical  thinking,  but  to  prepare 
the  soul  for  the  beauty  that  is  to  come, 
the  realization  of  the  truth,  a  beatific 
vision  only  to  be  enjoyed  and  under¬ 
stood  by  full  grown  strong  men. 

The  study  of  the  sciences  are  a  third 
step  in  Ic^cal  process  along  the  path 
of  full  education.  They  are  a  prelude 
to  the  dialectical  science  which  allows 
a  man  to  give  an  account  of  his  knowl¬ 
edge  and  enables  it  to  become  a  visible, 
intelligible  and  permanent  acquisition. 
During  these  ten  years  moreover  the 
philosopher  is  testing  under  stress  the 
courage  of  his  convictions,  of  the 
pleasure,  fears  and  pain  that  come  to 
him  in  the  course  of  his  public  duties. 
Dialectic  will  enable  the  philosopher 
to  question  and  answer  in  the  most 
scientific  way.  WTiile  there  is  no  uni¬ 
versal  science,  Plato  maintained  there 
11  CoUingwood :  Autobiography. 


was  a  theoretical  necessity  for  it,  and 
its  outlines  should  always  be  kept  in 
the  mind’s  eye.  The  philosopher  so 
trained  would  be  able  to  elicit  the 
finest  thought  of  all  that  comes  before 
him  by  means  of  Platonic  dialectic. 
The  mind  has  been  trained  to  get  away 
from  the  present  realities  that  harass 
or  perplex  or  delight  all  of  us,  or  is 
able  to  find  the  abiding  principles. 
Everywhere,  Plato  maintains,  there  is 
unity  in  diversity,  so  that  while  no 
piece  of  truth  can  be  confused  with 
another,  no  piece  can  be  isolated  from 
another.  The  concept  of  truth  has 
systemised  in  to  the  existing  sum  of 
knowledge,  and  this  has  studied  and 
practised  unremittingly  for  years. 
Thus  would  it  be  possible  to  educate 
a  philosopher  and  to  lead  him  along 
the  right  paths  he  had  travelled  as  a 
boy. 

The  transition,  as  Plato  insis^,  is 
not  for  Everyman.  The  higher  ©%>ca- 
tion  is  not  for  all,  it  is  not  free,  it  Is 
for  the  gifted  few,  who  will  always  be 
with  us.  Every  society  must  have  an 
aristocracy,  there  must  be  one  within 
a  democracy,  and  for  them  to  under¬ 
stand  that  “there  are  no  privil^es, 
only  duties”  for  them  to  avoid  the  cor¬ 
ruption  of  power  their  qualities  must 
be  realized  and  given  true  nurture. 
Each  child  should  receive  the  educa¬ 
tion  best  suited  to  it,  simple,  advanced 
or  ultimate.  Education  should  not  be 
forced  or  thrust  upon  a  child.  The 
good  of  the  community  should  always 
be  remembered,  for  good  farmers  can 
be  good  men,  sweepers  can  fulfill 
themselves,  the  best  that  is  in  us  all 
should  be  cultivated.  “The  evils  of 
human  life  have  their  roots  in  ignor¬ 
ance.””  This  applies  far  more  to  the 
greater  than  to  the  less. 


First  Things  First 

Jiu  CARL  E.  WILLGOOSE 


Syracuse  Vniversiiy, 

WHEN  a  man  stakes  his  honor, 
his  reputation,  and  his  verj' 
life  on  what  he  alone  believes, 
there  is  something  dynamic  and  apo¬ 
calyptic  burning  deep  within  him.  He 
has  a  principle ;  the  saercdiiess  of  such 
will  never  be  violated.  That  principle, 
right  or  wrong,  is  his  everlasting  cred¬ 
ence. 

At  that  time  in  world  affairs  when 
Hitler  was  outgrowing  the  chancellor¬ 
ship  of  the  German  government,  when 
Japanese  warlords  were  ravishing  in 
Manchuria,  and  the  blackshirts  cov¬ 
ered  the  young  boys  of  the  Italian 
Faacisti,  there  stood  alone  Haile  Selas¬ 
sie,  Emperor  of  Ethiopia.  Very  few 
times  in  recorded  history  has  a  man 
been  so  utterly  alone.  Into  a  world 
which  lived  for  itself,  dread^  the  idea 
of  war,  lacked  necessary  moral  con¬ 
victions,  and  forgot  obligatory  powers 
of  decision,  Italy  raised  her  mighty 
arm  preparing  to  attack  Ethiopia.  The 
Briand-Kellog^  Pact  of  1928  and  the 
principles  involved  were  before  the 
nations  to  decide.  Were  we  people  of 
principles,  or  escapists  from  decisive 
responsibilities?  Plainly  seen  today, 
we  were  the  latter.  Principles  in  the 
protection  of  Ethiopia  were  forgotten. 
Factors  of  conduct,  upon  which  na¬ 
tions  build  their  real  strength,  were 
dismissed.  We  thought  it  was  oratori¬ 
cal  when  in  1935  the  Emperor  of 
Ethiopia  cried: 

“Do  the  people  of  the  world  not  yet 
realize  that  by  fighting  on  until  the 
bitter  end  I  am  not  only  performing 
my  sacred  duty  to  my  people,  but 


Syracuse,  New  York 

standing  guard  in  the  last  citadel  of 
collective  security?  Are  they  too 
blind  to  see  that  I  have  my  responsi¬ 
bilities  to  the  whole  of  humanity  to 
face?  I  must  still  hold  on  until  my 
tardy  allies  appear.  And  if  they  never 
come,  then  I  say  prophetically  and 
without  bitterness;  the  West  will  peiv 
ish.” 

With  a  crescendo  of  power  and  un¬ 
tiring  effort,  the  West  began  to  pull 
out  of  its  docility  and  drowsiness.  It 
did  not  perish.  Not  until  the  fangs 
of  the  warrior  were  felt  in  ourselves 
did  we  become  awakened,  arise,  and 
strike  back.  Like  all  people  who  pro¬ 
fess  self  sufficiency,  America  steered 
clear  of  involving  herself  in  foreign 
entanglements.  Principles  to  fulfill 
promises  were  surrendered  in  behalf 
of  something  else  more  pressing — in¬ 
dustrial  competition  and  personal  com¬ 
fort.  Today,  ten  years  later,  it  seems 
impossible  to  believe  that  a  great  coun¬ 
try  of  educated  people  could  have  been 
so  superficial  in  their  thinking.  Deep 
thinking  is  hard.  America  has  always 
overcome  the  hardships  at  hand.  But, 
as  a  nation,  we  were  not  used  to  deep 
thinking  on  a  world  scale.  The  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  little  nations  were  not  our 
concern,  despite  our  avowed  defense 
of  their  noble  principles.  It  is  quite 
true  that  time  and  experience  reduce 
to  the  elemental  those  things  previ¬ 
ously  deliberated  as  complex  or  diffi¬ 
cult  to  choose  among.  There  always 
have  been  and  always  will  be  errors 
committed,  some  of  which  may  determ¬ 
ine  the  course  of  history. 
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Such  errors  are  represented  in 
events  that  have  happened  in  the  past 
Their  only  approach  to  virtue  is  that 
they  may  cast  light  on  the  pathway  to 
the  future.  Through  viewing  his  own 
mistakes  and  the  mistakes  of  others, 
the  wise  man  prospers.  A  nation  with 
the  will  to  be  great  does  likewise.  If 
security  and  happiness  are  sincerely 
wishe<l,  if  greatness  is  measured  in 
terms  of  honest  men  per  square  mile, 
and  if  a  man’s  inner  peace  is  to  become 
j)ermanent,  then  moral  convictions 
must  be  reaffirmed.  A  standard  of  per- 
fection  in  conduct  must  emanate 
throughout  a  society  of  vast  scientific, 
economic,  and  political  progress.  It  has 
been  said  before,  and  will  be  said 
again  and  again,  that  man  cannot  live 
by  bread  alone.  Greatness  is  not 
achieved  in  a  nation  by  battle  force, 
or  technologists,  or  industries,  or  laws, 
or  high-pressure  politicians.  It  is  ad¬ 
vanced  through  the  combined  efforts 
of  individual  peoples.  The  inner  con¬ 
victions  of  individual  men  and  women 
frame  the  picture  of  the  nation.  The 
cabinet,  the  senators,  the  governors, 
the  mayors,  the  selectmen,  and  the 
thousand  and  one  small-town  leaders. 
These  are  the  real  men  upon  whose 
shoulders  rests  the  responsibility  and 
the  very  reputation  of  America. 

Such  men  should  not  be  the  common 
]K)litieians  who  leave  behind  their 
principles  to  gain  a  personal  end. 
Rather,  these  should  be  the  genuinely 
great  men  possessed  with  the  necessary 
factual  knowledge,  ptuA  firm  convic¬ 
tions  of  virtue  as  opposed  to  evil,  of 
man’s  indomitable  right  as  opposed  to 
wrong.  These  individuals  grow  with 
the  times  and  leave  their  mark  on  so¬ 
ciety.  It  is  a  most  positive  mark.  Not 
to  be  understood,  but  repeated  again, 
is  that  underlying  their  weighty  de¬ 


cisions  and  fruitful  deeds  are  haaic 
principles  of  conduct  not  uncommon 
to  Washington,  Franklin,  Lincoln, 
Patrick  Henry,  or  any  one  of  a  hun¬ 
dred  men  of  conviction.  The  word  ’ 
conviction  is  all  powerful.  It  repre¬ 
sents  that  spice,  that  sharp  stimulus, 
that  makes  a  man  act  consistantly  with 
his  beliefs.  It  is  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  standing  up  and  saying  what  you 
think  in  a  hall  where  everyone  else 
is  sitting  down,  or  silently  remaining 
seated  with  the  others  in  the  same  hall, 
while  your  basic  beliefs  smolder  in¬ 
side  you.  When  a  man’s  beliefs  only 
smolder  in  his  mind,  he  will  never 
change  the  world ;  when  they  burst  in¬ 
to  flame — then  the  power  of  conviction 
has  been  born  and  he  will  raise  his 
voice  above  the  throng. 

There  is  a  strong  similarity  in  the 
fundamental  beliefs  of  all  the  great 
teachers.  Through  the  centuries, 
whether  it  be  Aristotle,  Plato,  and 
llesoid,  or  Mohammed,  Brahma, 
Buddha,  and  Christ — first  things  have 
been  seen  first.  From  Alexander. Pope 
to  Will  Durant.  From  ancient  phil¬ 
osophers  to  modern  meta-physicians, 
principles  of  justice  have  been  clearly 
distinguished  from  injustice.  Basic 
ideals  are  the  same  today,  ^fost  of 
them,  however,  are  weakly  smolder¬ 
ing  in  the  back  of  a  few  |)eople’8 
minds.  They  need  to  be  fanned  by 
some  outside  force  so  that  they  can 
affect  the  thinking  and  the  acting  of 
the  whole  being.  Attempts  at  world 
organization  for  the  common  benefit 
have  failed  in  the  past  because  of  mere 
“paper  aims”  and  pretty  diplomatic 
language,  not  backed  by  solid  convic¬ 
tions.  How  does  a  man  or  a  nation 
of  men  become  convinced  of  a  thing 
so  firmly  that  every  back  will  bend  to 
effect  a  change?  The  answer  is  not 
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an  easy  one.  A  few  men  have 
emerged  from  the  state  of  frustration 
with  the  world  visi(m  before  their 
eyes.  Wendell  Willkie  was  such  a 
man ;  he  saw  the  need. 

When  a  need  for  something  is 
apparent,  a  sign  post  is  necessary  to 
point  the  way.  The  all  important 
direction  becomes  a  first  thing.  With 
direction,  the  Chinese  “journey  of  a 
thousand  miles”  moves  ahead.  The 
value  of  direction  concerns  the  very 
principle  behind  it.  At  the  back  of 
this  nation  are  the  very  truths  it 
stands  for.  Are  they  to  be  covered  up 
by  gross  indifference?  Is  it  any  won¬ 
der  that  Oswald  Spengler  spent  most 
of  his  life  writing  his  lengthy  book, 
“The  Decline  Of  The  W^est  ?”  Truly 
the  West  will  decline  if  it  does  not  re¬ 
new  its  vows  by  concerted  action  in 
the  light  of  its  acknowledged  doctrines. 
Communities  are  continually  chang¬ 
ing,  but  the  truths  by  which  men  live 
do  not  change.  What  are  the  causes 
that  make  communities  change  from 
generation  to  generation  ?  The  differ¬ 
ence  is  due  to  the  accumulated  influ¬ 
ence  of  individuals,  of  their  examples, 
their  initiatives,  and  their  decisions. 
American  principles  have  not  changed 
fundamentally  since  the  days  when  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  was 
a  dream  in  the  hearts  of  a  few  men 
with  spirited  convictions.  Only  a  re¬ 
application  of  these  principles  is 
needed  today.  This  is  such  a  simple 
statement,  that  like  most  elemental 
verities  in  a  complex  civilization,  it 
may  be  openly  accepted  and  passed 
over.  Mere  passive  acknowledgement 
of  a  truth,  however  simple,  is  not 
enough.  Unless  men  become  keenly 
aware  of  a  basic  ideal  at  hand,  unless 
they  become  frustrated  within  them¬ 
selves,  they  will  fail  to  meet  the  need 


and  measure  themselves  up  to  it.  The 
superior  man  admits  his  mistakes  and 
continually  re-examines  his  actions  in 
the  light  of  his  ideals.  A  land  of  such 
men  has  unmistakable  direction. 

If  we  agree  that  a  change  is  neces¬ 
sary  in  the  active  thinking  of  our 
American  men  and  women  to  insure 
world  peace  and  harmony  at  home, 
then  we  must  start  concretely  at  the 
beginning.  We  must  commence  with 
the  youth.  Herein  lies  the  secret  of 
our  success  or  failure  as  a  nation.  If 
we  further  agree  that  man’s  ability  to 
think  in  terms  of  social  development 
has  not  kept  up  with  his  rapid  scienti¬ 
fic  advancement,  then  education  again 
is  the  first  step  forward.  It  follows, 
therefore,  that  a  mission  of  education 
is  to  help  everyone  evaluate  apparent 
“truths”  in  terms  of  local,  national, 
and  world  harmony.  Education,  then, 
becomes  tied  in  closely  with  direction. 
The  obligation  of  presenting  the 
truths,  establishing  positive  convic¬ 
tions,  and  guiding  individuals  toward 
the  “better-man”  ideal  is  that  of  edu¬ 
cation.  Certainly,  there  is  no  more 
momentous  duty  among  the  tasks  of 
mankind.  The  combined  efforts  of 
educators  represent  so  much  power 
that  their  very  essence  should  be 
shaken  with  omnipotent  responsibility. 
So  strong  is  this,  that  they  should  al¬ 
most  fear  to  act  without  regularly  ex¬ 
amining  their  principles.  This  aware¬ 
ness  to  inherent  energy  by  pedagogical 
people  is  as  important  to  education  as 
the  Hippocratic  Oath  is  to  the  profes¬ 
sion  of  medicine. 

The  educational  forces  for  applied 
knowledge  have  been  at  hand,  but  they 
have  been  somewhat  covered  up.  The 
energies  of  education  have  gone  into 
successful  mass  instruction  methods, 
overcoming  organization  and  admin- 
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istrative  problems,  and  the  teaching  of 
subject  matter.  Basic  values,  with 
which  we  master  ourselves,  have  been 
unintentionally  neglected.  As  a  so¬ 
ciety  becomes  more  and  more  complex, 
fundamentals  tend  to  become  clouded 
over  and  are  sometimes  dimly  seen. 
Certainly,  educational  influences  have 
been  very  much  localized.  The  average 
family  on  Main  Street  is  more  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  immediate  situation 
than  whether  Russia  is  right  or  wrong 
by  being  interested  in  the  Near  East. 
Too  many  people  tend  to  live  in  their 
own  little  sphere,  entirely  oblivious  of 
their  neighbors.  Too  many  groups 
stress  competition  above  cooperation  in 
a  fast  approaching  materialistic  so¬ 
ciety,  shamefully  unaware  and  often 
unconcerned  with  the  spiritual  values. 
It  is  not  too  late  to  review  what  has 
been  done,  to  amend  certain  practices, 
and  to  strive  for  something  better.  The 
accumulated  effect  of  a  small  force,  if 
it  never  lets  up,  is  limitless.  A  few 
discerning  educators  can  influence  a 
vast  professional  field.  To  do  this 
there  must  be  order  and  proper  se¬ 
quence;  first  things  come  first. 

The  following  recommendations  are 
directed  toward  the  successful  accom¬ 
plishment  of  basic  educational  ideals: 

1.  A  scientific  system  of  measure¬ 
ment  should  be  instituted  in  the  health 
and  physical  education  program.  Phy¬ 
sical  and  mental  capacity  for  any 
learning  activity  (health)  should  not 
be  assumed  a  natural  outcome  of  all 
education ;  it  must  be  built  positively 
and  in  an  orderly  manner. 

2.  A  more  thorough  attempt  at  so¬ 
cial  and  economic  efficiency  should  be 
made  by  an  analysis  of  subject  matter 
taught  in  every  classroom.  .  Senti¬ 


ments  leading  to  the  formation  of  pre¬ 
judices,  bigotry,  and  ruthless  competi¬ 
tion,  may  be  reduced  by  introducing 
pupils  to  the  personal  lives,  habits, 
and  attitudes  of  the  world-wide  men 
of  history,  science,  and  economics.  It 
can  be  shown  in  every  classroom,  if 
attention  is  so  directed,  that  the  basic 
creeds  of  a  multitude  of  great  men  are 
similar  to  those  ideally  desired. 

3.  A  program  of  religious  teach¬ 
ing,  in  cooperation  with  each  of  the 
local  churches,  should  be  activated 
with  appropriate  credit  given  for  par¬ 
ticipation.  Thousands  of  American 
youth  never  formally  experience  fun¬ 
damental  Christian  thought. 

4.  An  extended  effort  should  be 
made  to  present  opportunities  for  all 
age  groups  to  practice  personal  sacri¬ 
fice,  judgement,  and  courage  in  de¬ 
fending  what  they  believe  in.  The 
various  school  organizations,  special 
projects,  and  extra-curricular  activi¬ 
ties,  therefore,  need  far  more  careful 
supervision.  In  these  activities  where 
interest  is  keen,  learning  is  positive; 
consequently,  opportunities  are  the 
greatest  for  inculcating  permanent 
principles  of  conduct. 

The  ceaseless  whisper  of  permanent 
ideals,  the  steady  pull  of  truth  and 
justice,  give  them  but  time,  must 
shape  the  world  in  their  direction. 
One  family  living  according  to  the 
standards  we  all  profess,  can  give  the 
nation  hope.  It  seems  that  America 
has  given  the  world  hope.  It  must 
continue  now  more  than  ever.  It  will 
continue  if  educators  in  every  class¬ 
room  are  awake  to  immediate  needs 
and  to  reality.  First  things  must 
come  first. 


A  Disillusioned  Laugh 

at  International  Education 

%  GILBERT  GEIS 
Stockholm,  Sweden 


WHEX  the  day’s  events  are  a 
little  dull,  most  newspaper  edi¬ 
torial  writers  know  enough 
about  international  education  for  vet¬ 
erans  to  whip  out  a  few  hundred  words 
on  its  “benefits  in  the  field  of  world 
cooperation  and  lasting  peace”  or  its 
“value  in  helping  nations  to  umler- 
stand  one  another.” 

Xobody,  of  course,  takes  these  edi¬ 
torials  to<i  seriously  because,  after  all, 
they  are  only  part  of  an  old  American 
national  custom — like  Independence 
Day,  throwing  pop  lx>ttles  at  umpires 
and  other  editorials  condemning  Neg¬ 
ro  lynchings  or  advocating  clean  city 
struts.  The  writers  mean  well,  and 
nobody  gets  hurt,  ^lost  of  the  readers 
react  with  a  cynical  shrug  or  an 
amused  passing  chuckle.  No  one  who 
should  know  any  better  bothers  to  give 
them  a  second  thought. 

Or  so  I  believed  before  glancing 
through  the  February  issue  of  Educa¬ 
tion — a  periodical  devoted  to  “the  sci¬ 
ence,  art,  philosophy  and  literature 
of  education” — aimed  primarily  at 
teachers,  but  also  available,  of  course, 
to  the  occasional  haphazard  reader,  as 
myself,  who  may  stray  upon  it.  It 
certainly  seemed  safe  to  assume  that 
the  contents  would  l>e  adapted  to  the 
inter(»sts  and  the  intelligence  of  an  ex¬ 
tremely  well-educated  and  compara¬ 
tively  enlightened  audience. 

But  inside — resting  comfortably  on 
page  384 — was  something  that  w’ould 


easily  have  thrilled  even  the  most  dis¬ 
criminating  of  idealists.  Fnder  the 
title  of  “World  Education  for  World 
War  Veterans,”  Merrill  S.  Lifton  of 
the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York, 
who  certainly  should  know  l)etter, 
writes:  “As  a  definite  means  for 
learning  how  to  live  together  with 
others,  veterans  shoiibl  have  the  op|>or- 
tunity  to  travel  abroad,  this  time  as 
students.” 

Frankly,  I  never  would  have  seen 
^fr.  Lif ton’s  article  e^^*ept  that  I  had 
previously  finished  staggering  through 
the  latest  numbers  of  the  New  York 
Times — all  of  them  at  least  a  month 
old — in  the  F.  S.  Information  Library 
at  the  American  Legation  in  Stock¬ 
holm,  and  had  methodically  be¬ 
gun  to  rea<l  Tl^  ./t^h  the  magazines  on 
the  periodical 

The  author’s  ^utiments  on  interna¬ 
tional  education, 'however,  had  about 
the  same  effect  as  spotting  a  red  light 
after  having  driven  the  car  halfway 
through  the  cross-street  intersection. 
There  was  a  quick,  jerky  stop,  then 
a  moment’s  hesitation  followed  by  a 
hasty  examination  of  the  immediately- 
available  facts. 

I  re-examined  the  suppositions  and 
considered  them  in  the  light  of  the 
experiences  of  myself  and  the  other 
American  World  War  Veterans  study¬ 
ing  in  Sweden  at  the  University  of 
Stockholm.  Obviously,  our  situation 
fitted  the  specifications  of  the  article 
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almoet  as  if  they  had  been  tailored  ex¬ 
clusively  for  118.  Therefore,  presum¬ 
ably  it  should  follow  that  we  are  reap¬ 
ing  the  outline<l  results — that  we  are 
becoming  indoctrinated  into  “learning 
how  to  live  together  with  others.” 

Are  we  though?  Would  Mr.  Lif- 
ton,  after  a  closer  examination  of  a 
practical  experience  in  international 
education  and  a  study  of  the  fruition 
of  his  idealism  still  blandy  and  blindly 
advocate  its  inception  ?  Let’s  dissect 
this  experiment  and  put  it  under  the 
microscope  for  a  closer  surveillance. 
Let’s  follow  Mr.  Lif ton’s  theoretical 
plans  from  the  idea  stage  into  actuality 
and  see  how  far  the  ensuing  results 
have  wandered  from  the  pretty,  neatly- 
outlined  blueprints. 

There  are,  in  addition  to  the  group 
at  Stockholm  under  consideration, 
quite  a  large  number  of  Americans 
studying  abroad — their  campuses  rang¬ 
ing  all  the  way  from  the  prim,  pedan¬ 
try  of  England’s  Oxford  and  Cam¬ 
bridge  to  the  eastern  romanticism  of 
Istanbul’s  Roberta  College.  But,  al¬ 
most  entirely,  these  Americans  have 
gone  abroad  on  their  own  initiative, 
their  personal  finances  supplemented 
by  G.  I.  subsidies.  A  great  many  of 
them  would  be  studying  in  foreign 
lands  whether  or  not  there  had  been  a 
war,  a  G.  I.  Bill  or  a  rhapsodic  build¬ 
up  of  international  education. 

The  course  at  Stockholm,  however, 
is  something  a  little  different,  and,, 
according  to  the  claims  of  its  founders, 
something  quite  original  that  is  now 
being  copied  by  other  foreign  univer¬ 
sities.  It  is  a  course  aimed  specifi¬ 
cally  at  American  veterans  with  a 
special  curriculum  added  to  the  regu¬ 
lar  university  program  and  new  teach¬ 
ers  recruited  especially  for  the  course. 
The  melting  pot  process,  scattering 


the  students  among  the  regular  facul¬ 
ties  of  the  college,  will  not  take  place 
until  the  fall  semester. 

There  are  sixty  Americans  regis¬ 
tered  at  the  Stockholm  Hogskola — 
which  literally  translates  into  “Stock¬ 
holm  High  School,”  but  actually  cor¬ 
responds  to  an  American  university. 
Or,  at  least,  there  were  sixty  when  the 
course  began  in  mid-February. 

Statistically,  the  group  separates  in¬ 
to  53  veterans  and  seven  non-veterans. 
Six  of  the  seven  in  the  latter  classifi¬ 
cation  are  female  students  while  four 
former  servicewomen  are  among  the 
53  veterans.  Discounting  three  who 
belatedly  joined  the  group  in  Stock¬ 
holm  after  its  formation,  the  average 
age  of  the  remaining  fifty  is  25.64 
years — seemingly  rather  old  to  be  still 
knocking  around  school.  Of  the  fifty, 
which  will  be  the  group  considered 
for  the  purposes  of  this  study,  18  have 
Bachelor  of  Arts  degrees.  There  are 
two  Bachelors  of  Science  and  one  stu¬ 
dent  each  with  a  Master  of  Arts, 
Bachelor  of  Music  and  Bachelor  of 
Divinity  sheepskin.  Slightly  less  than 
half  of  the  group  therefore — 46  per¬ 
cent — has  been  graduated  from  col¬ 
leges  or  universities,  a  rather  low 
figure  in  comparison  to  the  age  level. 
All  of  the  applicants  were  required 
to  have  completed  one  academic  year 
of  college  level  work  to  be  eligible  for 
consideration  for  the  course. 

The  students  finally  selected  were 
weeded  out  from  among  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  persons  following  “a  careful 
screening  process.”  After  examining 
the  results  one  may  be  excused  if  he 
wonders  a  little  cynically  about  the 
caliber  of  the  applicants  who  were 
turned  down  by  the  screening  board. 
Yet  the  board  can  be  excused  too.  Cer¬ 
tainly  it  couldn’t  have  known,  for  in- 
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stance,  that  one  boy,  a  Phi  Beta  Kap¬ 
pa  graduate  of  Yale  University, — a 
fine  enough  recommendation  for  any 
course — would  have  a  sporadic  class 
attendance  record  during  the  first  few 
weeks  and  then  take  an  early  and  pro¬ 
longed  Easter  vacation  and  finally  sail 
for  home  announcing  that  he  had  only 
intended  to  stay  a  little  while  and  was 
going  back  to  the  States  to  be  married. 

The  course  was  sponsored  by  the 
Swedish  Institute  for  Cultural  Rela¬ 
tions  with  Other  Countries,  the  Swed- 
ish-Americ^n  Foundation  and  the 
United  Students’  Association — all  oi^- 
anizations  of  unquestionably  high  re¬ 
pute.  Applications  were  handled 
through  the  Institute  of  International 
Education,  and  the  Swedish  and 
American  legations  in  both  Washing¬ 
ton  and  Stockholm  helped  to  map  out 
the  curriculum,  the  housing,  to  facili¬ 
tate  the  passports  and  take  care  of 
other  items  relating  to  the  course.  Ac¬ 
tually  nothing  was  lacking  in  the  blue¬ 
prints — just  as  little  is  lacking  in  Mr. 
Lifton’s  blueprint.  The  transition 
from  America  into  Swedish  life, 
through  the  efforts  of  the  sponsoring 
institutions,  was  made  almost  as  sim¬ 
ple  as  the  change  from  civilian  to  sol¬ 
dier  after  reaching  the  reception  cen¬ 
ter.  You  just  watched  passively, 
looked  reasonably  intelligent  and  let 
things  happen  to  you. 

The  motives  inspiring  the  course 
are  somewhat  open  to  question,  but  it 
is  only  fair  to  give  the  college  the 
benefit  of  any  doubts.  The  tuition  de¬ 
rived  from  having  sixty  Americans  en¬ 
rolled  must  have  been  enticing — espe¬ 
cially  at  a  school  where  almost  the  en¬ 
tire  student  corps  attends  free  and  in 
a  country  where  import  control  is  so 
tight  that  Joe  Louis  will  not  be 
allowed  to  make  exhibition  boxing 


appearances  because  of  the  financial 
profits  that  he  would  take  out  of 
Sweden  with  him. 

Also,  the  S.S.  DrotininghoHm ,  which 
brought  45  of  the  students  to  Sweden, 
certainly  didn’t  frown  on  the  extra 
revenue  <lerived  from  an  early  Feb¬ 
ruary  trip — in  the  middle  of  Sweden’s 
very  harsh  winter — when  the  passen¬ 
ger  list  was  at  its  lowest  for  the  year 
and  a  great  portion  of  the  ship  was  un¬ 
occupied.  Still,  as  said,  w’e  will  give 
the  course  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  and 
go  along  w’ith  the  commendable  idea 
that  it  was  arranged  primarily  to.  aid 
understanding  between  Sweden  and 
America.  Sweden,  with  its  geographi¬ 
cal  proximity  to  the  Soviet  Union,  can 
certainly  lay  claim  to  the  necessity  of 
reaching  a  better  understanding  with 
the  United  States. 

Anyway,  we  are  not  too  concerned 
with  the  purposes — Mr.  Lifton  has 
accurately  outlined  the  utopian  bene¬ 
fits  credited  to  international  education. 
It’s  the  results  and  the  difficulties  that 
we’d  like  to  examine  more  closely. 

The  teaching  staff  presented  a  great 
problem  and  it  is  significant  to  note 
what  happened  because  the  same 
problem  must  be  faced  in  all  non-Eng¬ 
lish  speaking  countries  which  desire 
to  inaugurate  international  education 
systems  for  American  veterans.  Un¬ 
like  our  universities  which  enroll 
foreign  students  who  usually  already 
have  an  excellent  command  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  language,  the  Stockholm  Hogskola 
had  to  cope  with  a  group  in  which 
only  three  or  four  persons  could  claim 
even  a  passing  acquaintance  with  the 
country’s  language.  (As  was  readily 
proven  the  first  week  in  a  hotel  when 
one  of  the  group  brushed  into  an  old 
man  in  the  lobby  and  confused  two 
phrases  in  his  limited  Swedish  vocab- 
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ulary.  Turning  to  apologize,  instead 
of  saying  *"Forlal  mig”  meaning  “Ex¬ 
cuse  me,”  he  muttered  ^^Jag  alslcar 
dig"  which  means  “I  love  you.”) 

Lecturers  had  to  talk  in  a  language 
that  was  not  native  to  them.  They 
had  to  put  across  often-subtle  points 
and,  in  addition,  surmount  the  bar¬ 
riers  of  misinterpretation  or  misunder¬ 
standing.  Some  of  them  were  good  at 
it  and  readily  understandable  once 
their  accents  and  pronunciation  idio- 
syncracies  became  familiar,  but  many 
are  hopelessly  lost.  One  geography 
docent,  for  instance,  was  so  unsure  of 
himself  that  he  read  his  entire  lecture 
series  from  a  previously  prepared  (un¬ 
doubtedly  by  someone  else)  manu¬ 
script  in  a  flat  monotone  and  with  a 
weird  pronunciation  that  often  left 
the  students  as  much  in  the  dark  as  if. 
he  were  speaking  in  sidewalk  arabic. 

In  conclusion,  we  might  mention 
some  of  the  other  results  after  the  pass¬ 
ing  of  more  than  half  of  the  first 
semester.  A  majority  of  the  students 
have  now  decided  to  go  home  after  the 
summer  vacation — ^many  of  them  de- 
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daring  that  they  had  no  intention  of 
staying  longer  in  the  first  place;  that 
they  had  come  along  “just  for  the 
ride.”  The  language  class  teachers 
have  concluded  that  the  absence  of 
serious  studying  will  eliminate  the 
possibility  of  more  than  a  handful  of 
the  group  acquiring  any  degree  of  con¬ 
versational  facility  in  Swedish  by  next 
fall.  The  students  themselves  almost 
unanimously  agree  that  the  course  is 
pretty  much  of  a  lark.  Being  veterans 
hasn’t  changed  them  much  from  the 
days  when  they  were  soldiers.  Previ¬ 
ously,  it  was  military  duties  in  foreign 
countries — with  the  duties  as  an  an¬ 
noying  appendix  to  safety,  learning, 
leisure  and  enjojTnent.  Now  school 
has  replaced  the  military  control,  but 
it  hasn’t  changed  the  individuals  very 
much.  Nobody  here  is  “learning  how 
to  live  t<^ther  with  others”  any  more 
than  they  did  during  the  war.  The 
catalytic  benefits  of  world  education 
are  conspicuously  absent  And  maybe 
that’s  because  nobodv  cares  very  much 
anyway. 


Group  Discussion, 
the  Democratic  Technique 
for  Educating  Citizens 

By  ROGER  A.  HARDY 
Teachers  College,  Salem,  Massachusetts 


Introduction : 

HE  public  school  is  made  up  of 
students  from  all  types  of  back¬ 
grounds.  Many  are  accustomed 
to  reading  newspapers  and  magazines 
and  to  using  library  books.  They  have 
listened  to  radio  commentators,  at¬ 
tended  and  taken  part  in  forums,  com¬ 
munity  group  activities  and  have 
heard  much  talk  about  various 
“causes”  even  though  they  may  not 
have  joined  such  as  yet. 

Whether  their  opinions  are  well 
founded  or  not,  they  express  them 
freely.  To  the  extent  that  they  do  not 
have  facts  from  which  to  draw  conclu¬ 
sions,  their  opinions  are  likely  to  be 
unsound.  If  they  lack  facts  they  are 
easily  confused  and  propagandized 
and  may  give  up  interest  in  active  cit¬ 
izenship  as  a  hopeless  waste  of  time. 

One  of  the  most  effective  ways  of 
getting  at  the  facts  and  of  preparing 
themselves  for  the  problems  of  active 
citizenship  is  for  them  to  participate 
in  discussion  groups.  Such  discus¬ 
sions  afford  a  chance  to  check  informa¬ 
tion  and  to  compare  and  test  out 
opinions  as  well  as  to  build  up  the 
ability  to  speak  well  and  to  have  con¬ 
fidence  before  a  group.  This  is  learn¬ 
ing  by  doing. 


EducaJtion  with  inert  ideas  is 
not  only  useless:  It  is,  above 
all  things,  harmful.  Alfred  N. 
Whitehead,  LL.D.,  Sc.D.,  F.R.S., 
Professor  at  Cambridge  and 
Harvard  Universities. 

Democratic  Behaviors  can  re¬ 
sult  only  from  democratic  learn¬ 
ing  experiences.  “Secondary  Edu¬ 
cation  for  American  Democracy,” 
by  Wrinkle  and  Gilchrist. 

The  group : 

In  school  it  is  not  possible  for  the 
teacher  to  determine  the  size  of  the 
group  but  best  results  come  from 
groups  of  less  than  fifty  members.  Too 
large  a  group  will  restrain  discussion ; 
too  small  a  group  will  not  produce  the 
variety  of  opinion  and  experience 
necessary  to  success. 

Topics  for  Discussion: 

These  should  come  from  cooperative 
effort  between  the  teacher  and  the 
class.  Of  course  they  should  come 
from  the  interests  of  the  students  or 
members  of  the  group.  Naturally  the 
teacher  should  have  some  suggestions. 
It  is  well  to  vary  the  topics  unless  the 
class  situation,  that  is  conformance  to 
a  course  of  study,  makes  such  a  plan 
difficult. 
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Leading  a  group  discussion: 

1.  Function  of  the  Leader:  The 
discussion  leader  has  two  main  fun<y 
tions  to  perform:  (1)  to  introduce 
the  topic;  and  (2)  to  stimulate  and 
guide  the  group  discussion  which  fol¬ 
lows.  In  order  to  do  these  two  things 
well,  each  leader  will  need  carefully 
to  prepare  himself  and  his  materials 
for  each  meeting  of  his  group. 

2.  Preparation:  He  need  not 
think  of  making  himself  an  authority 
on  the  subject,  but  he  should  have  in 
mind  the  main  points  of  the  topic. 

a.  Preliminary  preparation:  In 
his  preparation,  the  teacher  or  leader 
will  find  the  following  suggestions 
helpful : 

(1)  Read  the  material  as  a  whole, 
mentally  evaluating  its  major  points; 

(2)  Re-read  it  for  analysis  and 
details ; 

(3)  Outline  and  note  down  his 
general  statement  of  the  subject  and 
the  important  points  to  be  given  in 
his  presentation  of  it; 

(4)  Supplement  materials  from 
his  own  wider  reading  and  experience, 
adding  these  notes  to  the  above; 

(5)  “Practice”  (perhaps  before  a 
mirror)  for  the  purposes  of  increasing 
familiarity  with  subject,  for  timing, 
and  presentation  to  group  audience; 

(6)  Reduce  your  presentation  ma¬ 
terial  to  %  of  the  time  allotted  for 
this  purpose; 

(7)  List  leading  questions  of  pro¬ 
vocative  nature  to  use  during  open  dis¬ 
cussion. 

b.  Supplementary  preparations: 
Other  steps  in  preparation  may  be  con¬ 
sidered,  where  applicable : 

(1)  Suggest  to  selected  members 


that  the  given  topic  will  be  discussed 
and  that  they  think  and  read  on  the 
subject  beforehand; 

(2)  Request  certain  men,  before¬ 
hand,  to  make  contribution  to  discus¬ 
sion  if  they  have  ever  lived  in,  or 
travelled  in  or  done  any  special  work 
on  areas  or  locations  in  any  field  re¬ 
lating  to  the  topic; 

(3)  Secure  charts,  graphs,  films 
etc,  if  topic  deals  with  geographic 
areas,  production  figures,  population 
counts,  wealth,  etc.  Objective  or  pic¬ 
torial  aids  are  valuable,  if  not  an 
essential ; 

(4)  See  that  notices  are  posted  on 
bulletin  boards,  in  the  school  paper 
and  perhaps  the  newspaper. 

3.  Presentation:  A  successful  pre¬ 
sentation  will  grow  out  of  thorough 
preparation  and  the  leader’s  confidence 
in  his  ability  to  put  organized  thought 
into  simple,  sp<^en  language  will  be 
aided  by  using  these  rules. 

a.  The  leader  should  be  himself, 
should  talk  in  his  customary  language 
and  “be  one  of  the  group.”  If  the 
leader  is  the  teacher,  then  the  atti¬ 
tude  should  be  one  of  cooperation, 
understanding,  sympathy,  encourage¬ 
ment  and  a  respect  for  the  opinions 
of  the  students; 

b.  He  should  feel  and  show  confi¬ 
dence  in  his  position,  so  far  as  his 
knowledge  of  the  topic  and  the  group 
permit.  Others  may  know  more  about 
a  particular  topic  than  he.  His  func¬ 
tion  is  not  to  display  his  knowledge 
nor  to  conceal  his  lack  of  it,  but  to 
present  a  topic  so  as  to  stimulate  dis¬ 
cussion  of  it; 

c.  When  faced  with  inadequacy  in 
his  own  information,  he  should  frank¬ 
ly  say  he  doesn’t  know  and  seek  some 
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member  of  the  group  who  does  know. 
No  »ct  on  hU  part  will  so  readily 
jeopardize  his  position  as  to  bluff  or 
cover  up ; 

d.  He  should  not  preach,  not  ^^de- 
liver  a  message,”  nor  lecture.  His 
speaking  should  be  natural  and  un¬ 
affected.  His  goal  is  to  develop  and 
stimulate  thought,  leading  on  to  oral 
expression  of  that  thought  by  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  group; 

e.  He  should  distinguish  between 
opinion  and  fact  during  the  period  of 
presentation ; 

f.  He  should  have  covered  a  gen¬ 
eral  statement  of  the  topic  and  brought 
out  the  salient  points  under  it  with¬ 
in  the  time  allotted  or  less.  The  leader 
should  have  generated  some  energy  in 
his  listeners  and  at  these  points  it  finds 
its  release. 

4.  The  discussion  pert-od:  When 
the  leader  has  completed  his  presenta¬ 
tion,  the  most  critical  moment  has 
arrived.  The  members  of  group  are 
to  have  their  “inning.”  Scarcely  any 
topic  will  be  devoid  of  discussion 
opportunities,  but  the  following  sug¬ 
gestions  will  help  avoid  making  this 
moment  one  of  silence  and  waiting. 

a.  Beginning  the  discussion. 

(1)  The  leader  may  ask  the  first 
question,  putting  it  directly  to  a  par¬ 
ticular  member  of  the  group.  This 
question  should  be  a  leading  one,  so 
selected  and  phrased  as  to  invite  defin¬ 
ite  opinions; 

(2)  If  opportune,  and  as  pre¬ 
arranged,  the  leader  may  say,  “We 
have  with  us  (student  name)  Mr.  or 
Miss  (etc.)  who  spent  her  youth  .  .  . 
let’s  ask  her  what  she  has  to  say  about 
the  question ;” 

(3)  Or,  and  as  prearranged,  he 


may  say  “There  are  certainly  many 
sides  to  this  question.  I  have  asked^ 
Mr.  and  Miss  ...  to  present  different  ' 
views  of  this  subject.  Each  will  have 
two  minutes.  Give  us  the  facts.  Miss 
.  .  .  b^n. 

(4)  The  leader  does  not  answer 
the  questions  he  routes  them  to  differ¬ 
ent  members  of  the  group  who  mby 
have  answers  or  opinions. 

b.  Sustaining  the  discussion:  Once 
the  discussion  is  started  and  a  variety 
of  opinions  is  evident,  the  role  of  the 
leader  changes  to  that  of  directing  the 
discussion  such  that: 

(1)  All  views  have  a  fair  chance 
of  expression ; 

(2)  All  time  is  not  given  to  only 
one  or  two  points; 

(3)  The  talkative  fellow  is  not 
allowed  too  much  time ; 

(4)  Regardless  of  the  seriousness 
and  intensity  (and  it  is  desirable)  of 
the  discussion,  good  humor  and  fair 
play  remain  throughout; 

(5)  Participation  is  spread  among 
the  group.  This  does  not  mean  that 
each  member  should  talk  on  every 
point  or  even  every  session. 

(6)  When  appeal  is  made  to  the 
leader,  he  should  not  presume  to  be 
authoritative  but  may  label  his  state¬ 
ment  as  “his  opinion;”  or  may  turn 
the  question  to  some  other  member  of 
the  group; 

(7)  If  a  lull  in  the  discussion 
occurs,  a  new  point  may  be  introduced 
by  the  leader ;  or  he  may  make  a  brief 
summary  of  “what  has  been  set  forth 
so  far.”  Such  a  stop  will  give  the 
group  time  to  reform  lines  of  thought 
for  additional  consideration.  The 
time  should  not  be  allowed  to  “drag.” 
You  may  call  on  one  whose  views 
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usually  produce  reactions  in  the  ^roup.  2.  Opinion:  Group  opinions  will 


c.  Terminating  the  diMcussion:  A 
successful  discussion  is  one  that  is  still 
going  strong  at  the  close  and  is  ended 
with  reluctance.  It  may  be  well  for 
the  leader  himself  to  summarize  the 
views  expressed  and  to  observe  the  dif¬ 
ferences  in  the  thought  of  the  group, 
or  to  call  upon  some  member  of  the 
group  previously  designated  to  do  this. 
It  is  doubtful  that  attempts  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  discussion  another  day  will 
be  successful.  If  enough  energy  and 
interest  is  generated  the  individuals 
will  carry  the  discussion  on  among 
themselves  in  smaller  groups  else¬ 
where. 

What  goes  on  in  a  group 
during  discussion: 

1.  Psychological  part:  The  obvi¬ 
ous  part  of  a  group  discussion  is  the 
talk.  Back  of  talk  is  (or  should  be) 
thought.  Although  only  one  person 
talks  at  a  time,  he  is  not  the  only  one 
who  is  thinking.  Therefore,  provoca¬ 
tive  discussion  should  stimulate  the 
thought  of  every  member  of  a  group. 
As  the  leader  is  presenting  the  topic, 
an  interested  group  member  will  be 
throwing  all  that  is  said  against  his 
own  knowledge,  experience,  beliefs, 
and  principles;  currently  he  will  be 
accepting  or  rejecting,  and  conforming 
with  or  opposing  what  is  said.  He 
may  be  hearing  new  ideas  w’hich  he 
is  adding  to  his  own  existing  informa¬ 
tion.  He  need  not  be  profound  in 
this,  for  the  same  thought  processes 
are  involved  in  any  telling-listening 
situation.  The  listener’s  thoughts  may 
be  racing  ahead  of  or  trailing  those 
of  the  speaker.  A  member  of  the 
group  need  not  talk  to  be  participat" 
ing.  The  physical  evidence  of  atten¬ 
tion  is  some  evidence  of  participation. 


be  formed,  that  is  some  of  the  group 
will  tend  to  one  view,  others  to  a  dif¬ 
ferent  one.  Here  will  be  laid  the 
basis  for  continued  discussion  and 
thought  elsewhere.  Here  too  is  im¬ 
plied  the  caution  that  the  discussion 
be  so  conducted  that  no  one  may  think 
that  he  is  being  persuaded,  converted 
to  a  cause  or  “propagandized.” 

Checking  the  restdts: 

1.  When  using  this  technique 
with  beginners  the  inevitable  com¬ 
plaint  is  made  that  “nothing  is  set¬ 
tled.”  It  would  be  well  for  the  teacher 
or  leader  to  preclude  this  point  by 
pointing  out  in  the  very  beginning 
that  we  aren’t  necessarily  expecting  to 
find  answers  to  every  question.  He 
should  spend  some  time  on  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  talk,  that  it  does  affect  the  in¬ 
dividual  whether  or  not  he  likes  what 
he  has  heard. 

2.  Several  suggestions  follow. 
Some  of  them  are  applicable  to  the 
classroom  situation,  others  are  not. 

a.  Attendance:  The  regularity 
with  which  particular  individuals  at¬ 
tend  the  meetings  and  the  growth  in 
attendance  are  indications  of  success. 

b.  Attitudes:  A  record  can  be 
kept  of  any  changes  in  the  attitudes 
of  the  group  members  with  respect  to 
such  points  as: 

(1)  Tolerance  of  opposing  opin¬ 
ion. 

(2)  Willingness  to  ask  questions 
and  express  opinions. 

(3)  Skill  in  asking  pertinent  and 
important  questions. 

(4)  Willingness  to  listen. 

(5)  Avoidance  of  personalities  in 
remarks. 

(6)  Friendly  interest  in  other 
group  members. 
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(7)  Desire  to  continue  the  discus¬ 
sion  after  the  meeting. 

c.  Reading  habits  i  Increased  use 
of  books  and  magazines  in  the  library 
before  and  after  the  discussion  may 
be  taken  as  a  sign  of  stirred  interest. 

d.  Group  participation :  It  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  appoint  some  one  to  keep  track 
of  the  proportion  of  available  time 
taken  up  by  the  group  members  as  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  speaker  or  leader. 
The  higher  this  proportion  is,  the  more 
successful  is  the  meeting.  An  increase 
in  the  number  of  individuals  partici¬ 
pating  from  meeting  to  meeting  is  a 
healthy  sign. 

e.  Pertinent  discussion'.  If  the 
minutes  show  that  the  thread  of  dis¬ 
cussion  kept  close  to  the  announced 
subject,  the  discussion  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  to  have  been  well  led.  This 
is  not  to  say,  however,  that  very  effec¬ 
tive  discussions  may  not  develop  from 
an  important  side  issue  of  the  planned 
subject. 


f.  Interest  at  close  of  discussions'. 
If  the  group  or  audience  has  evidently 
not  had  enough  when  the  leader  closes 
the  meeting,  the  meeting  is  an  obvious 
success. 

g.  Post-discussion  interest  ques¬ 
tionnaires:  It  is  possible  to  develop 
a  brief  questionnaire  to  measure  the 
success  of  discussion  meetings.  The 
questionnaire  should  fit  local  needs. 
It  can  contain  such  questions  as : 

(1)  Was  the  meeting  (subject)  in¬ 
teresting  ? 

very  moderately  not  at  all 

(2)  Will  you  come  again  ? 

yes  no 

(3)  Did  the  leader  (speaker)  talk 
too  long  just  long  enough  too  little  f 

(4)  Did  you  take  part  in  the  dis¬ 
cussion  ? 

yes  no 

(6)  Suggest  below  what  you  would 
consider  an  interesting  subject  for  a 
coming  meeting. 


A  Suggested  Procedure  for 
an  English  Curriculum  Revision 

By  CONSTANCE  FIELD  STECHER 
Head,  Department  of  English,  High  School,  Braintree,  Mass. 

The  Place  of  English  put  it  in  another  way  he  needs  to  be 

in  Oenerai  Education  trained  to  think  effectively,  to  com- 

T^HE  most  comprehensive  and  to  make  relevant 

1  fundamental  change  of  the  j^dpoe"**  “d  to  distinguish  among 
last  quarter  century  in  the 

theory  and  practice  in  the  realm  of  True  it  is  that  some  subjects  taught 
the  secondary  school  and  college  cur-  in  our  high  schools  tend  to  lend  them- 
riculum  has  been  the  slowly  but  selves  more  gracefully  and  in  a  greater 
steadily  increasing  swing  towards  gen-  or  lesser  degree  to  the  fulfillment  of 
eral  education  with,  a  consequent  these  aims  of  general  education,  but 
effect  of  diminishing  proportion  of  on  the  whole  a  properly  planned  pro- 
elective  subjects/’^  General  education  gram  could  be  set  up  whereby  an  ade- 
is  capable  at  once  of  taking  on  many  quate  and  balanced  training  might  be 
different  forms  and  yet  of  represent-  realized  in  all  the  mentioned  cate- 
ing  in  all  its  forms  the  common  knowl-  gories.  English  properly  planned  and 
edge  and  the  common  value  on  which  taught  should  make  definite  contribu- 
a  free  society  depends.  Education  of  tions  to  all  these  areas.  English  as  a 
any  kind  is  not  merely  the  imparting  subject  must  give  youth  an  adequate 
of  knowledge  but  the  cultivation  of  understanding  of  contemporary  life, 
certain  aptitudes  and  attitudes  in  the  the  life  in  which  he  lives  and  has  his 
mind  of  the  young.  Let  us  then  look  experiences,  for  by  understanding  and 
at  the  needs  of  this  generalized  type  appreciating  his  cultural  environment, 
of  education  from  the  standpoint  of  he  can  better  assume  his  responsibility 
the  individual  pupil.  For  what  does  as  a  citizen.  Continued  close  contact 
he  need  to  be  educated?  He  needs  to  with  excellent  work,  the  best  of  its 
be  educated  for  citizenship,  for  family  kind,  has  a  formative  and  ordering 
life,  for  social  adjustment,  for  per-  power  upon  minds  still  plastic,  grow- 
sonal  adaptability,  for  the  continua-  ing,  and  active  in  imitation.  Nothing 
tion  of  education  in  adult  life,  for  than  the  best  practicable  litera- 

competence  in  his  vocation,  for  all  ture  is  good  enough  for  school  study, 
round  development  of  his  personal, 

mental,  social,  and  physical  health.  English  as  a  Subject 

He  must  not  only  be  educated  to  live  English  taught  as  literature  should 
but  educated  to  make  a  living.  Or  to  aim  to  secure  the  maximum  freedom 

1  Douglas,  Harl  B.  “Oenerai  Education,  the  Elective  System,”  Secondary  Educa¬ 
tion,  1945,  p.  6. 

2  Harvard  Report  on  Oenerai  Education,  1945,  p.  73. 
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for  the  teacher  compatible  with  a  co¬ 
herent  and  reasonable  order  because 
what  the  young  seek  is  life,  not  tradi¬ 
tion  ;  they  are  eager  for  meanings 
which  will  clarify  their  experience  and 
aid  them  in  their  personal  adjustment 
to  society.  Pupil  interest  can  be  main¬ 
tained  only  if  his  study  embodies  and 
interprets  experiences  related  to  the 
everyday  needs  of  the  individual. 
English  taught  as  language  is  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  all  who  teach;  it  is  a 
question  of  giving  practice  and  help  in 
understanding  and  using  the  English 
language  which  is  the  indispensable 
medium  of  all  subjects  included  in  the 
educational  program  of  the  individual. 

The  responsiblity  of  the  English 
teacher  is  great;  the  task  is  difficult; 
the  road  ahead  must  of  necessity  be 
experimental.  Adjustment  is  the  order 
of  the  day — adjustment  of  the  pupil 
to  different  methods  of  learning  and 
procedure;  the  adjustment  of  the 
teacher  to  the  employing  of  new  atti¬ 
tudes  and  techniques  in  teaching;  the 
adjustment  of  course  material  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  pupils  at  various 
ability  levels.  Revision  of  course  con¬ 
tent  and  techniques  in  the  teaching  of 
English  at  the  secondary  level  must 
be  undertaken  with  sincerity  and 
thoroughness  if  we,  as  teachers  of  Eng^ 
lish,  expect  to  train  our  high  school 
graduates  to  take  places  of  responsi¬ 
bility  in  our  complex  social  order. 

A  Basis  For  Revision 

The  foremost  prerequisite  for  any 
such  course  revision  is  the  cooperation 
of  all  members  of  the  English  faculty 
for  the  vast  amount  of  reading  and  re¬ 
search  needed.  The  average  high 
school  English  course  needs  careful 
and  painstaking  reorganization  and  re¬ 


planning  of  teaching  material  and, 
more  important,  of  teaching  outlook 
and  techniques.  The  high  school  must 
promise  the  means  whereby  the  stead¬ 
ily  growing  percentage  of  non-college 
and  remedial  pupils  will  be  afforded 
the  greatest  opportunity  of  developing 
their  skills  in  English  according  to 
their  own  abilities  and  at  their  own 
rate  of  speed.  High  school  teachers 
of  English  are  coming  to  realize  this 
situation  increasingly  and  much  is  be¬ 
ing  done  as  a  beginning  in  this  direc¬ 
tion.  As  a  department  head  who  has 
had  the  experience  in  accomplishing 
such  a  task  I  offer  a  few  suggestions 
which  might  be  of  value  to  those  who 
may  plan  to  carry  on  such  a  project 
in  the  future. 

The  next  fundamental  step  to  be 
considered  in  any  course  reorganiza¬ 
tion  is  the  determining  of  the  various 
levels  at  which  such  a  revision  will 
take  place  in  order  to  accommodate 
(1)  the  pupil  who  does  superior  work 
in  English  and  has  a  very  marked  in¬ 
terest  in  the  subject;  (2)  the  pupil 
of  better  than  average  ability  who 
wishes  to  secure  regular  college  train¬ 
ing  with  college  entrance  as  a  goal ; 
(3)  the  pupil  of  just  average  ability 
who  does  not  intend  to  go  on  to  col¬ 
lege  but  who  desires  training  in  prac¬ 
tical  English  for  everyday  use;  (4) 
a  remedial  group  for  those  needing 
special  training  in  reading. 

The  next  point  for  consideration 
should  be  to  plan  the  various  courses 
to  be  offered  in  grades  9-12  at  the  vari¬ 
ous  levels.  For  instance,  the  plan 
which  is  being  adopted  by  the  system 
in  which  I  teach  could  be  graphed  as 
follows : 
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Levels 


Grade  9  Grade  10 


Grade  11  Grade  12 


Superior  Writing  for  Pun  Creative  Newswriting 

Writing 

Normal  College  Gateways  to  Adventures  in  Studies  in 
Literature  American  Litera-  English 

ture  Literature 

Non-College  General  English  Correct  English  Current 

Periodical 

Literature 


Writing  through 

Reading 

Appreciation 

of  World 

Literature 

Modem  Business 

English 


Remedial 

Electives 


Essentials  of  Special  Reading 
English 

Industrial  Arts 
(shop)  English 


Free  Reading  I  Free  Reading  11 

Dramatic  Workshop 
Effective  Speech 


Under  such  a  course  plan  the  sup¬ 
erior  and  normal  college  levels  could, 
and  no  doubt  would,  be  interchange¬ 
able  according  to  pupil  interest;  like¬ 
wise  the  non-college  and  remedial 
levels  would  offer  a  flexibility  of  pro¬ 
gram  possibility.  Under  exceptional 
conditions  of  progress  there  might  be 

Courses 

Writing  for  Fun 
Gateways  to  Literature 
English  Essentials 
General  English 
Shop  English  (As  an  elective) 


some  slight  interchange  between  the 
non-college  and  normal  college  levels, 
but  this  would  only  be  in  extreme 
cases,  under  school  guidance  recom¬ 
mendations.  Consequently  the  follow¬ 
ing  interchanges  would  be  possible  at 
the  levels  for  each  grade: 


Grade  9 

Levels 

Superior  and  Collie 
Superior  and  College 
Non-college  and  Remedial 
Non-college  and  Remedial 
Non-coll^e  and  Remedial 

Grade  10 


Creative  Writing 

Adventures  in  American  Literature 
Studies  in  English  Literature 
Correct  English 
Special  Reading 


Superior  and  College 
Superior  and  Collie 
Superior  and  College 
Non-college  and  Remedial 
Non-college  and  Remedial 


Grade  11 


Creative  Writing  Superior  and  Collie 

Adventures  in  American  Literature  Superior  and  College 


Newswriting 

Studies  in  English  Literature 
Special  Reading 
Free  Reading  I 
Periodical  Literature 
Effective  Speech 
Dramatic  Workshop 


Superior  and  College 
Superior  and  College 
Non-college  and  Remedial 
Non-college  and  Remedial 
Non-college  and  Remedial 
Elective 
Elective 
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Grade  12 

Courses  Levels 

Creative  Writing  Superior  and  College 

Adventures  in  American  Literature  Superior  and  College 
Newswriting  Superior  and  Collie 

Studies  in  English  Literature  Superior  and  College 

Writing  through  Reading  Superior  and  College 

Appreciation  of  World  Literature  Superior  and  College 
Modem  Business  English  Non-college  and  Remedial 

Periodical  Literature  Non-college  and  Remedial 

Free  Reading  II  Non-coil^  and  Remedial 

Effective  Speech  Elective 

Dramatic  Workshop  Elective 


A  third  point  for  consideration  is 
to  plan  out  carefully  and  painstak¬ 
ingly,  after  a  great  deal  of  department 
study  and  discussion,  the  purpose,  the 
content,  the  ability  and  the  pupil-in¬ 
terest  set-up  for  each  course  to  be 
offered.  Exactly  for  what  purpose  is 
the  course  being  designed — ^what  pupil- 
need  is  it  planned  to  fulfill  ?  For 
whom  is  it  recommended  ?  What  are 
the  requirements,  if  any,  for  the  pupil 
electing  to  take  the  course?  What 
definitely  will  the  course  cover  as  to 
content — ^what  is  to  be  taught  in  the 
course?  What  training  can  the  pupil 
expect  to  secure  from  the  course  ? 
How  is  pupil-ability  to  be  utilized  so 
as  to  encourage  the  pupil  to  get  the 
maximum  out  of  the  course  according 
to  his  individual  ability?  Exactly 
what  outlook,  what  teaching  tech¬ 
niques  will  the  teacher  employ  to  hold 
individual  pupil  interest?  In  other 
words,  exactly  what  can  the  course  be 
expected  to  do  for  the  pupil  who  takes 
it? 

Next  comes  the  laborious  research 
necessary  for  the  actual  detailed  plan¬ 
ning  of  each  course  with  the  purpose, 
content,  ability  and  interest  ideas  in 
mind.  For  this  step  a  form  as  follows 
might  be  utilized: 


Basic  Text 
Variables 

Rhetoric — grammar,  oral  composi¬ 
tion,  written  composition,  word 
study. 

Study  Skills 
Supplemental  Reading 
Classroom  Library 

Naturally,  this  step  is  the  most  exact¬ 
ing  for  the  teacher  since  it  requires 
a  vast  amount  of  examination  of  text 
material  suitable  to  a  given  course  at 
a  given  level  of  pupil-ability.  An  in- 
exhaustive  study  of  all  up-to-date  texts 
published  by  the  various  book  com¬ 
panies  is  essential  so  that  the  most  ad¬ 
vantageous  choices  possible  can  be 
made  both  as  to  basic  texts  as  well  as 
to  those  which  are  to  be  used  for  sup¬ 
plemental  reading  and  for  classroom 
library  use.  What  skills  is  the  teacher 
to  employ  to  make  these  selections  live 
in  the  mind  and  experience  of  her 
pupils?  The  course  must  be  planned 
so  as  to  be  flexible  for  the  teacher  as 
well  as  for  the  pupil ;  it  must  be  high¬ 
ly  individualized  so  as  to  draw  out 
pupil  abilities  for  class  use  and  for 
private  study.  How  does  the  course, 
as  planned,  make  it  possible  for  the 
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pupil  to  progress  at  his  own  learning 
rate  ? 

Perhaps  the  next  point  for  consid¬ 
eration  should  be  the  general  over-all 
aims  and  objectives  for  the  entire 
course  of  study.  The  courses  as 
planned  should  be  carefully  scrutin¬ 
ized  to  check  the  content,  purpose, 
ability,  interest  and  detailed  course 
plan  against  these  aims  and  objectives 
as  formulated  by  the  department  mem¬ 
bers.  It  seems  that  this  step  is  best 
toward  the  end  because  at  the  outset 
overburdening  teachers  with  such  mat¬ 
ters  is  apt  to  make  them  too  conscious 
of  such  goals,  thus  tending  to  curb  na¬ 
tural  impulses  and  original  ideas 
which  might  prove  of  immense  value 
in  vitalizing  individual  course  mate¬ 
rial.  A  course  of  study  in  English 
must  strive  to  do  certain  things  with 
the  interest  and  ability  of  the  individ¬ 
ual  pupil  in  order  to  develop  certain 
abilities  within  the  individual.  Just 
exactly  what  should  the  English  pro¬ 
gram  try  to  do  and  for  what  reason  ? 
These  are  the  items  to  be  set  down 
minutely  after  thorough  and  searching 
thought  and  discussion. 

While  the  immediate  and  individual 
aims  in  any  given  system  may  differ 
rather  widely,  there  is  a  certain  pat¬ 
tern  which  can  be  considered  appli¬ 
cable  to  all  English  classes  everywhere. 
Since  education  is  a  combination  of 
the  imparting  of  knowledge  and  the 
cultivation  of  certain  aptitudes  and 
attitudes  in  the  mind  of  the  pupil,  gen¬ 
eral  aims  might  be  set  down  as  fol¬ 
lows:  to  teach  the  pupil  to  think 
eflFectively,  to  help  him  to  communi¬ 
cate  thought,  to  develop  his  power  to 
make  relevant  judgments,  and  to  aid 
him  in  learning  to  discriminate  among 


values.*  Individual  courses  should  be 
planned  on  the  basis  of  English  as  a 
constant  with  the  various  techniques 
as  variables;  the  motivation,  pupil  in¬ 
terest  ;  the  courses,  highly  specialized ; 
grouping  according  to  pupil  ability  as 
determined  by  test,  I.Q.’s,  guidance 
data  and  subject  teachers’  recommen¬ 
dation;  with  emphasis  on  oral  expres¬ 
sion,  reading,  and  writing  throughout 
the  program. 

Each  individual  course  in  the  en¬ 
tire  program  should  strive  to:  (1) 
broaden  pupil  interests  and  apprecia¬ 
tion  through  observation  and  evalua¬ 
tion  of  experience;  (2)  develop  in 
pupils  the  habit  of  clear,  orderly  think¬ 
ing  about  matters  within  their  own  ex¬ 
perience;  (3)  promote  in  pupils  the 
power  to  recognize  and  express  their 
ideas  eflFectively  for  others;  (4)  pro¬ 
mote  among  pupils  ability  in  the  clear, 
simple,  effective  uses  of  English  neces¬ 
sary  to  the  everyday  intercourse  of 
the  social  and  business  world;  (5) 
promote  the  use  of  correct  and  eflFec- 
tive  speech  and  writing  in  all  subjects 
and  in  all  activities  both  within  and 
without  school;  (6)  give  opportunity 
for  creative  expression  in  the  various 
fields  of  literary  effort. 

The  Reading  Program 

The  entire  reading  program  should 
stress  the  necessity  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  better  reading  habits — empha¬ 
sis  on  the  intensive,  close  study  of 
well-written  paragraphs  and  poems 
which  are  saying  things  compactly ;  on 
what  a  word  is  doing  in  a  place  on  a 
page  and  how  it  relates  to  the  rest  of 
the  material ;  on  the  value  of  reading 
aloud  for  interpretation ;  on  the  value 
of  memoiy  work ;  on  the  paraphrasing 
of  the  thought  of  a  passage  for  pur- 
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poses  of  understanding;  on  the  use  of 
metaphor  for  parallelisms;  on  all  the 
normal  ingredients  for  full  meaning; 
on  the  usefulness  of  knowing  how  to 
read  at  different  speed  and  with  differ¬ 
ent  emphasis  for  different  purposes; 
on  timing  the  reading  to  mean  most 
to  the  pupil;  on  the  combination  of 
old  and  new  writing  proportioned  in 
the  realization  that  the  new  is  more 
immediate  and  leading  to  the  more  re¬ 
mote,  while  the  old  explains  the  tradi¬ 
tion  on  which  more  difficult  modem 
writing  depends;  on  the  ultimate  goal 
of  extensive  discriminating  in  private 
reading. 

Oral  and  Written  Expression 

The  program  for  writing  and  oral 
expression  should  recognize  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  constant  practice  in  graded 
problems  of  expressions ;  enough  short, 
simple  exercises  to  permit  careful  cri¬ 
ticism  and  revision ;  exercises  close 
enough  to  pupil-interest  to  develop  his 
capacities;  coherence,  accurate  obser¬ 
vation,  honest  effort,  freshness  of  ex¬ 
pression,  instmction  where  necessary 
in  the  use  of  dictionaries  and  other 
reference  bo(^s;  “study  of  grammar 
only  when  it  can  be  made  to  throw 
light  on  the  workings  of  language  and 
provide  a  convenient  vocabulary  for 
analysis  of  structural  weaknesses  in 
speech  and  writing.”^  English  is  the 
concern  of  all  teachers;  each  teacher 
should  teach  the  terminology  of  his 
own  subject. 

Guidance  in  the  English  Program 

The  success  of  an  English  program 
of  this  type  will  depend  entirely  upon 
the  guidance  of  each  pupil  in  making 


the  proper  selection  of  the  course  best 
suited  to  the  individual.  Grade  IX 
grouping  should  be  based  upon  a  bat¬ 
tery  of  diagnostic  tests  administered 
in  Grade  VIII,  plus  guidance  data 
and  a  possible  Standard  English  test 
to  be  given  just  prior  to  the  time  the 
pupil  is  required  to  select  his  program 
for  Grade  IX.  Grades  X,  XI,  and 
XII  grouping  should  be  based  upon 
individual  English  teachers’  recom¬ 
mendation,  guidance  data,  a  possible 
standardized  achievement  test  in  Eng¬ 
lish  (i.  e.  Cooperative  English  Test 
graded  to  a  given  level).  Thus  and 
only  thus  can  an  English  program 
arouse  in  pupils  an  interest  in,  and  an 
understanding  of,  specific  experiences 
which  they  meet  daily.  The  college 
asks  only  that  high  school  English 
training  equip  the  candidate  “to  ex¬ 
press  ideas  clearly  and  to  organize 
them  in  coherent  form.”®  Can  we  be 
expected  to  do  less  for  our  students 
entering  the  world  of  business  and  in¬ 
dustry  ? 

English  Emphases  Out-Moded 

The  typical  English  course  of  today 
at  secondary  level  seems  to  lay  entirely 
too  much  stress  on  factual  content  as 
divorced  from  design.  Knowledge  of 
the  isolated  fact  is  deemed  more  im¬ 
portant  than  the  background  under¬ 
standing  of  the  pattern  which  caused 
that  fact  to  become  a  truth.  In  place 
of  a  deep  and  intelligent  familiarity 
with  a  given  text,  too  much  emphasis 
is  placed  on  the  literary  history,  gen¬ 
eralizations  as  to  periods,  tendencies 
and  ready-made  valuations.  The  pupil 
is  guided  to  learn  primarily  what 
others  think,  not  to  do  his  own  think¬ 
ing.  Too  obvious  an  attempt  is  made 
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to  correlate  English  with  civics  and 
the  social  studies;  where  it  will  do  so 
with  ease,  use  should  be  made  of  the 
opportunity.  But  on  the  other  hand 
why  should  the  English  teacher  go  out 
of  her  way  to  set  up  a  vague,  half¬ 
hearted,  non-essential  tie-up  ?  In  many 
instances  pupils  are  called  upon  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  an  over-ambitious,  techni¬ 
cal  analysis  of  structure,  plot,  figura¬ 
tive  language,  et  cetera — all  of  which, 
more  often  than  not,  discourages  the 
pupil  and  instills  in  his  mind  a  parti¬ 
cular  dislike  for  the  book  under  study. 
Too  often  the  pupil  engages  in  a  super¬ 
ficial  reading  of  too  much  with  no 
close  knowledge  of  either  the  content 


or  its  importance — an  understandable 
working  knowledge  of  less  would  stand 
him  in  better  stead  in  his  future  ex¬ 
periences  in  all  fields.  Get  him  to 
think  for  himself.  Too  often  pupils 
lack  aids  as  to  the  understanding  of 
what  is  being  read;  they  assume  an 
irresponsible  attitude  as  to  the  impli¬ 
cations  of  their  reading.  They  are 
either  indifferent  to  or  ignorant  of  the 
techniques  of  literature.  These  trends 
must  be  discouraged  if  the  high  school 
English  teacher  ever  hopes  to  make 
English  a  practical  tool  in  the  hand 
of  the  general  student  as  well  as  in 
the  hand  of  the  coll^  preparatory 
pupil.® 


6  Harvard  Report  on  General  Education,  p.  110. 
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Education  Tackles 

Personnel  Bottleneck 

By  ROBERT  A.  LOVE 
Dirtclor,  Evening  and  Extension  Division, 

City  College  School  of  Business, 

New  York  City,  New  York 


IN  determining  the  reasons  behind 
the  present  shortage  of  trained  per- 
sonnnel  in  what  may  be  termed  “the 
gray-matter  levels  of  business”  five 
major  cat^ories  are  found.  Only  by 
understanding  why  this  shortage  exists 
can  we  know  what  should  be  done  to 
overcome  it. 

The  first  reason  for  the  shortage  is 
the  shift  to  peacetime  jobs.  Over  five 
million  men  and  women  veterans,  in¬ 
experienced  in  business,  are  now  look¬ 
ing  for  jobs  commensurate  with  their 
maturity  but  for  which  they  are  not 
experienced  and  have  not  been  ade¬ 
quately  trained  or  prepared.  And 
probably  half  of  the  working  popula¬ 
tion  of  the  country  has  been  faced, 
during  the  past  year  and  a  half,  with 
the  necessity  of  trying  to  adjust  quick¬ 
ly  to  new  jobs  or  to  new  responsibli- 
ties  under  different  conditions,  after 
devoting  about  five  years  to  war  work 
and  other  duties. 

The  second  reason  for  the  shortage 
of  trained  personnel,  as  1  see  it,  is 
that  conditions  have  not  been  condu¬ 
cive  to  the  development  of  effective 
training  programs  for  business  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  two  decades.  The  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  the  irresponsible  ’20’s  di¬ 
verted  attention  from  training  for  the 
future.  During  the  depressed  *30’s 
the  obstacles  to  constructive  training 


were  the  tendency  of  possible  trainees 
to  flounder,  the  lack  of  foresight,  and 
the  absence  of  fearless  leadership  in 
business  and  education.  The  feverish 
wartime  activity  and  the  commendable 
patriotic  spur  of  the  fighting  ’40’8  ex¬ 
plain  the  focusing  of  attention  on  pro¬ 
duction  for  war  purposes  at  the  time. 
Therefore,  war-time  influence  and  cy¬ 
clical  reactions  explain  the  lost  genera¬ 
tion  of  business  trainees — at  a  time 
when  business  was  proceeding  at  the 
most  rapid  pace  ever  known. 

The  third  cause  behind  the  shortage 
is  that  we  have  been  shifting  rapidly 
from  an  agricultural  to  an  industrial 
and  commercial  country,  from  produc¬ 
tion  for  use  on  the  farm  and  in  the 
home,  to  production  for  sale,  with  the 
concomitant  problems  of  marketing, 
financing,  and  other  features  of  money 
economy.  Adding  to  the  new  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  business  man  have  been 
government  controls  and  the  tasks  of 
reaching  national  and  even  interna¬ 
tional  markets. 

At  the  same  time,  barriers  to  the 
development  of  thinking  leaders  have 
been  set  up  within  business  by  the 
routinization  of  operations  in  offices 
and  plants.  These  barriers  have  been 
the  more  serious,  first,  because  of  the 
slow  rate  at  which  business  itself  has 
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developed  personnel  techniques  to  en¬ 
courage  initiative  and  personal  devel¬ 
opment  of  its  employees ;  secondly,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  difficulties  which  firms 
meet  in  setting  up  company  training 
programs. 

Then,  fourth,  the  educational  in¬ 
stitutions  themselves  have  been  slow 
in  establishing  practical  business 
courses  of  study  on  professional  levels, 
holding  too  long  to  the  outmoded  aim 
of  transforming  the  student  into  a  de¬ 
pository  of  facts  and  meaningless 
theories,  when  what  he  needed  was  the 
power  to  use  facts  in  arriving  at  an¬ 
swers  to  immediate  business  problems. 
The  schools  have  worked  too  hard  at 
perfecting  in  the  student  a  parot-like 
ability  to  recite  and  too  little  at  teach¬ 
ing  him  how  to  do  a  good  job  in  busi¬ 
ness.  This  rigid  tradition  of  educa¬ 
tion,  then,  must  take  its  place  along¬ 
side  such  factors  as  war,  depression, 
distorting  prosperity,  economic  change, 
and  business  lethargy  as  responsible 
for  the  neglect  of  business  education. 
The  result  has  been  a  need  unparal¬ 
leled  in  peace-time  America  for  pro¬ 
fessional  business  training. 

The  fifth  and  last  cause  of  the  short¬ 
age  is  that  people  have  failed  to  be 
discerning  observers  in  order  to  de¬ 
rive  from  the  successes  and  the  failures 
of  the  past  twenty-five  years  the  ob¬ 
jectives  and  methods  necessary  to  meet 
the  present  needs.  Although  realistic 
business  education  is  virtually  in  its 
infancy,  I  have  yet  to  witness  the 
failure  of  a  carefully-executived  and 
educationally-supervised  program  with 
realistic  business  objectives. 

These  realistic  business  objectives, 
through  the  constant  testing  and  ex¬ 
perimentation  in  the  Evening  and  Ex¬ 
tension  Division  of  the  City  College 


School  of  Business,  New  York  City, 
have  been  reduced  to  a  workable 
formula.  By  knowing  what  job  the 
student  is  to  do,  what  skills  he  will  re¬ 
quire,  what  knowledge  he  must  have, 
and  what  kind  of  person  he  should  be 
to  assure  affectiveness,  instructors  can 
train  the  student  to  do  rather  than  to 
recite ;  to  use  facts  rather  than  merely 
to  memorize  them.  The  trainee  re¬ 
ceives  the  benefit  of  studying  under 
experienced  business  men  who  work 
with  the  aid  of  modem  teaching  facili¬ 
ties  and  under  skilled  educational  sup¬ 
ervision. 

Pre-employment  education  is  the 
first  responsibility  of  the  Evening  and 
Extension  Division  of  the  City  Col¬ 
lege  School  of  Business  in  projecting 
the  approach  to  this  workable  form¬ 
ula.  Practical  training  in  account¬ 
ancy,  advertising,  credits,  retailing, 
and  many  other  fields  helps  men  and 
women  to  get  their  jobs  and  to  advance 
after  they  are  employed.  Such  train¬ 
ing  as  this  also  benefits  the  employer, 
for  as  one  sales  manager  remarked  re¬ 
cently,  “The  company  will  save  a  ma¬ 
jor  portion  of  the  $4,000  or  more  or¬ 
dinarily  spent  to  bring  a  recruit  up 
to  the  level  of  effective  production  on 
each  employee  drawn  from  the  inten¬ 
sive  sales  training  program  now  in 
progress.” 

Courses  for  the  man  or  the  woman 
already  on  the  job  are  involved  in  the 
second  area.  The  aim  here  is  to  en¬ 
able  him  to  do  a  better  job  where  he 
is;  to  supply  him  with  new  methods 
and  materials;  to  give  him  the  per¬ 
spective  for  thinking  through  his  puz¬ 
zling  problems  to  a  solution;  to  pre¬ 
pare  him  for  greater  responsibilities. 

Thirdly,  the  extension  work  of 
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schools  of  business  must  meet  the  chal¬ 
lenge  of  business  to  perform  for  busi¬ 
ness  a  service  comparable  to  that  un¬ 
dertaken  by  agricultural  colleges  for 
farmers  in  various  local  communities. 
Indicative  of  the  direction  in  which 
the  Evening  and  Extension  Division 
of  the  City  College  School  of  Business 
in  New  York  is  moving  are  the  film 
library  service  available  to  training  de¬ 
partments  of  companies,  and  coopera¬ 


tion  with  company  and  association 
sponsored  training  programs. 

In  order  to  assure  the  sound  func¬ 
tioning  of  our  economic  machinery 
and  the  future  of  business  in  general, 
educators  interested  in  the  well-being 
and  future  usefulness  of  their  students 
must  launch  out  boldly  to  supply  train¬ 
ing  of  the  type  that  is  so  keenly  and 
urgently  needed  in  the  business  world 
today. 


NEW  TEXT -FILMS 


The  first  public  showing  of  the  new 
Text -Filins  produced  by  the  McGraw-Hill 
Book  Company,  Inc.  was  held  on  July  29 
at  the  McGraw-Hill  Building,  New  York 
City  before  an  audience  of  leading  edu¬ 
cators  in  the  field  of  teacher  training. 

The  films  previewed  are  the  first  of  sev¬ 
eral  series  of  audio-visual  teaching  ma¬ 
terials  to  be  released  this  fall  by  McGraw- 
Hill.  EUich  series  is  designed  for  direct 
correlation  with  a  specific  textbook.  The 
films  seen  at  this  showing  are  part  of  a 
series  based  on  the  textbook,  STUDENT 
TEACHING  by  Dr.  Raleigh  Schorling, 
School  of  Education,  University  of  Michi¬ 
gan.  This  series,  consisting  of  five  16mm 
sound  motion  pictures  and  five  silent  fol¬ 
low-up  filmstrips  is  recommended  for  pre¬ 
service  and  in-service  teacher  training 
courses. 

The  motion  pictures  in  this  teacher 
training  series  present  classroom  situa¬ 
tions  based  on  the  experiences  of  teachers 
everywhere.  The  films  analyze  and  evalu¬ 
ate  certain  teaching  techniques  rising  out 
of  these  situations,  and  formulate  basic 
hypotheses  to  help  teachers  analyze  and 
improve  their  own  methods.  Aspects  of 


teaching  covered  by  these  films  include: 
diagnosing  a  maladjusted  child’s  difficul¬ 
ties  ;  home  visitation ;  developing  a  reme¬ 
dial  program  for  a  maladjusted  pupil ; 
fundamentals  of  good  classroom  morale 
and  maintenance  of  classroom  discipline; 
relative  effectiveness  of  various  teaching 
methods;  teacher-pupil  planning  of  work; 
the  project  method. 

In  addition  to  these  aids  to  teacher 
training,  the  current  McGraw-Hill  Text- 
Film  program  includes  three  other  series 
of  films  correlated  with  these  textbooks: 
French’s  ENGINEERING  DRAWING  for 
colleges  and  technical  institutes;  French 
&.  Svensen’s  MECHANICAX.  DRAWING  for 
high  schools ;  and  Diehl’s  TEXTBOOK  OF 
HEALTHFUL  LIVING  for  college  hygiene 
courses.  Each  series  consists  of  several 
sound  motion  pictures  averaging  15  min¬ 
utes  showing  time,  and  a  like  number  of 
silent  filmstrips  averaging  fifty  frames 
each.  In  addition,  teachers’  supplements 
will  be  available,  containing  suggestions 
for  making  the  most  effective  use  of  these 
teaching  aids.  All  these  materials  are 
expected  to  be  available  for  use  this  fall. 


The  New  Education — A  Contrast 

By  WILLIAM  H.  BRISTOW 

Assistant  Director,  Bureau  of  Reference,  Research  and  Statistics 
(In  Charge  of  Curriculum  Research) 

New  York  City  Board  of  Education 


1.  The  new  education  is  a  two-way 
cooperative  venture  in  which  pupils 
and  teachers  and  parents  plan  to¬ 
gether,  share  experience,  overcome  dif¬ 
ficulties,  help  one  another,  learn  to 
work  together. 

Contrast  this  conception  with  edu¬ 
cation  of  an  authoritarian  nature  in 
which  the  teacher  is  the  master  and 
children  are  servants.  Contrast  it  also 
with  the  conditions  which  prevail  in 
classrooms  in  which  the  teacher  hands 
out  assignments  to  be  followed  without 
question. 

2.  In  the  new  education  there  is  a 
flexible  curriculum.  This  curriculum 
recognizes  that  pupils  vary  in  needs, 
interests,  abilities,  and  capacities.  It 
recognizes  the  fact  that  it  is  quite  im- 
pos.sible  to  determine  in  advance  all 
of  the  experiences  which  will  he  most 
fruitful  for  an  individual  pupil  or  a 
group  of  pupils. 

Comjmre  this  with  what  is  found 
in  schools  where  there  are  set  courses, 
set  time  schedules,  set  assignments, 
fixed  desks,  set  standards,  children  all 
working  on  the  same  thing  at  the  same 
time  with  the  hope  (an  impossible 
hope)  that  all  will  achieve  (or  fail) 
alike,  teachers  unappreciative  of  indi¬ 
vidual  differences. 

3.  The  new  education  recognizes 
that  home,  school,  and  community 
must  be  united  in  educational  endea¬ 
vors  and  that  many  learning  situations 


in  the  home  and  community  are  sup¬ 
erior  to  opportunities  offered  in  the 
school. 

Compare  this  with  the  philosophy 
that  only  teachers  have  a  contribution 
to  make  to  the  education  of  children, 
that  the  responsibility  of  parents 
ceases  when  their  children  are  sent  to 
school  with  their  ears  washed  and 
their  faces  clean. 

4.  The  new  education  seeks  to 
help  hoys  and  girls  to  develop  those 
attitudes  of  mind,  those  skills  and 
those  character  traits  which  will  assist 
them  in  becoming  self-directing  citi¬ 
zens,  able  to  make  wise  choices,  desir¬ 
ous  of  carrying  their  full  load  of  social 
responsibility. 

Consider  this  in  relation  to  educa¬ 
tion  w’htch  is  concerned  only  with 
facts — education  directed  toward  sub¬ 
ject  matter  as  an  end  rather  than  a 
means  to  an  end. 

5.  The  new  education  is  concerned 
with  pupil  growth — the  growth  of  the 
whole  person — intellectually,  socially, 
physically,  spiritually,  emotionally. 
The  development  of  personality  is  re¬ 
cognized  in  the  new  education  as  an 
on-going,  ever-continuing,  dynamic 
factor.  It  is  further  recognized  that 
to  develop  one  aspect  of  the  personality 
at  the  expense  of  any  other  aspect  is 
to  handicap  the  child  and  to  fail  to 
recognize  the  nature  of  growth  and 
development. 
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Contrast  this  with  education  which 
considers  that  its  job  is  completed 
when  children  have  learned  a  few 
facts,  have  been  crammed  to  the  point 
where  they  are  able  to  pass  a  formal 
examination.  Consider  it  also  in  re¬ 
lation  to  a  type  of  education  which, 
though  it  may  develop  a  child  intellec¬ 
tually,  leaves  him  emotionally  dis¬ 
turbed,  spiritually  barren,  physically 
weakened,  morally  impoverished,  so¬ 
cially  unbalanced. 

6.  The  new  education  is  hosed  on 
success.  Pupils  are  given  tasks  which 
are  significant  and  meaningful  to  them 
and  which  are  within  the  range  of 
their  comprehension.  U pon  each  hit  of 
success  other  successes  are  developed. 

Contrast  this  with  education  which 
boasts  of  the  number  of  failures,  the 
number  of  low  marks  given  and  boasts 
(not  knowing  better)  of  what  they  call 
high  standards;  which  glories  in  edu¬ 
cation  where  teachers  compensate  for 
their  own  frustrations,  weaknesses, 
and  mistakes  by  taking  it  out  on 
pupils. 

7.  The  new  education  recognises 
that  parents  have  a  definite  contribu¬ 
tion  to  make  in  the  education  of  their 
children.  It  knows  that  parents  have 
lived  with  and  have  guided  their  chil¬ 
dren  from  the  beginning  and  that  the 
fullest  education  is  only  possible 
through  continued  cooperative  effort. 
It  seeks  to  build  into  the  educational 
environment  the  contribution  of  par¬ 
ents,  and  encourages  pupils  to  carry 
on  in  an  independent  way  as  members 
of  their  family  and  to  share  their 
school  experiences  in  the  family  circle. 

This  is  in  contrast  with  education 
confined  to  schools:  180  days  each 
year,  5  days  each  week,  6  hours  or  less 


each  day,  text  books,  and  other  school 
paraphernalia.  This  is  also  in  con¬ 
trast  with  tlie  idea  that  no  factors 
other  than  schools  influence  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  the  child.  It  recognizes  that 
many  children  get  quite  as  much  of 
their  education  outside  of  school  as 
they  get  inside  of  school ;  that  experi¬ 
ences  with  nature,  on  the  farm,  in  the 
home,  in  the  shop,  in  the  library,  in 
fact  everywhere,  are  vital  in  a  well- 
rounded  and  complete  education. 

8.  The  new  education  recognizes 
that  children  grow  through  experi¬ 
ences.  It  further  recognizes  that  each 
experience  not  only  affects  the  child 
but  affects  the  way  he  looks  at  things, 
how  he  reacts  to  new  situations.  It 
further  recognizes  that  some  pupils 
gain  their  most  vivid  experiences  with 
people  and  things  and  not  from  books 
and,  consequently,  makes  provision  so 
that  all  of  the  educational  possibilities 
in  the  home,  school,  and  community 
environment  are  utilized. 

Contrast  this  with  education  which 
is  solely  of  the  book-learning  and  sym¬ 
bol  type — education  which  labels  as 
inadequite  and  as  a  failure  those 
pupils  who  are  slow  in  learning  from 
books  but  who  are  bright  in  learning 
from  people,  from  nature,  and  through 
such  means  as  motion  pictures  and 
radio. 

9.  The  new  education  recognizes 
that,  in  the  last  analysis,  it  is  impor¬ 
tant  that  children  have  an  opportunity 
to  make  choices,  to  enjoy  the  benefits 
which  come  from  making  wise  choices, 
to  experience  the  annoyances  which 
come  from  making  unwise  choices — * 
to  grow  in  ability  to  make  wise 
choices. 

Compare  this  with  education  which 
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seeks  to  take  away  from  the  child  his 
initiative;  which  fails  to  recognize 
each  child  as  a  personality;  which 
gives  few  opportunities  for  discussion, 
for  w’eighiiig  various  aspects  of  a  prob¬ 
lem,  or  for  determining  a  course  of 
action  based  on  cooperative  considera¬ 
tion. 

10.  The  new  edueation  recognizes 
the  teacher  as  the  most  important  fac¬ 
tor  in  the  development  of  schools.  It 
seeks  to  give  parents  (home-teachers) 
and  teachers  (school-teachers)  the 
kind  of  education  which  will  make  it 


possible  for  them  to  guide  and  direct 
the  activities  of  children  toward 
worthy  ends.  It  considers  the  teacher 
as  a  director  of  learning  rather  than  a 
hearer  of  lessons  or  a  disciplinarian. 

Contrast  this  with  an  education 
which  fails  to  give  reasonable  security 
to  teachers,  which  fails  to  recognize 
the  importance  of  trained  parents, 
which  thinks  of  teachers  as  keepers  of 
school  rather  than  as  friends  and 
guides  and  helpers  of  children,  which 
does  not  consider  the  great  importance 
of  the  home  as  a  factor  in  education. 


ARITHMETIC  TESTS 

Br  GDI  M.  WILSON,  Pb.  D. 

THE  WILSON  GENERAL  SURVEY  TESTS  IN  ARITHMETIC 

Form  I  Form  11 

These  tests  cover  the  fundamental  processes  of  Addition, 
Subtraction,  Multiplication,  Division,  Fractions  and  Business 
Knowledge.  They  have  been  used  in  many  cities  and  school 
surveys  to  determine  the  status  of  arithmetic  teaching. 


THE  WILSON  INVENTORY  &  DIAGNOSTIC  TESTS  IN  ARITHMETIC 

Teit  AP  Addition  Teat  A-2  Addition.  Related 

Teat  SP  Subtraction  Decade  Facta  to  39*9* 

Teat  SDP  Short  Diviaion  Teat  MP  Maltiplication 

Teat  LDP  Lonf}  Diviaion 

Tlie  primary  purpose  of  these  tests  is  to  improve  teaching. 
They  help  the  teacher  and  the  pupil  by  locating  the  specific 
causes  of  process  difficulties.  They  teach  the  child  how  to 
locate  his  own  difficulties. 

FOR  USE  IN  GRADES  3  TO  8 

SPECIMEN  SET:  2S  Genta  IN  QUANTITY:  SI.OO  per  hundred  teata 

THE  PALMER  COMPANY 

370  ATLANTIC  AVENUE  BOSTON  10,  MASS. 


Notes  on  the  Scientific  Approach 


By  CURTIS  ZAHX 
San  Diego, 


I  REVERE  all  youths  who,  with 
Nazi-like  discipline,  have  forced 
their  ways  into  colleges,  held  out 
four  to  six  years,  and  finally  emerged 
with  the  diploma.  By  any  measuring 
stick  they  should  be  authorities  on 
something.  They  have  acquiesced ; 
stood  bareheaded  while  the  pills  of 
formal  education  rained  down  upon 
their  exposed  brains.  They  should  be 
able  to  read,  write,  think,  and  drive 
an  automobile  accurately. 

Yet,  the  same  Phd.  who  delivers 
profound  treaties  on  plant  culture  was 
seldom  the  man  who  sprouted  an  edi¬ 
ble  Victoiy  Garden  during  the  recent¬ 
ly  terminated  war.  The  psychologist 
who  cures  dowagers  at  twenty-five  dol¬ 
lars  per  quirk  still  sires  the  most  dia¬ 
bolical  brats  on  the  street.  Theocra¬ 
tic  Doctors  quote  the  Book’s  most  im¬ 
mortal  saint  when  they  try  to  hang 
a  picture  and  miss  the  nail,  and  the 
chancellor  of  a  well  established  Uni¬ 
versity  is  known  to  play  Mah  Jong, 
and  quite  publicly,  during  his  fre¬ 
quent  vacations  from  the  intellectual. 

My  contribution  to  the  complaint 
department  does  not  leap  from  the 
grotesque.  The  foregoing  examples 
are,  I  concede,  cheery  generalization, 
but  my  reasons  for  such  attack  will 
materialize  later;  I  wish  at  this  point 
to  vault  only  those  objections  fertiliz¬ 
ing  within  the  minds  of  men  who  in¬ 
sist  upon  the  statistical. 

I  recall  with  vivid  astonishment  the 
statement  of  a  Preacher  who,  after 
taking  a  month’s  leave  of  absence  from 


California 

the  Lord’s  work,  came  back  “tremend¬ 
ously  refreshed”  and  ready  to  carry  on 
anew  the  trying  task  of  being  good. 
I  have  not  permitted  myself  to  analyze 
the  antonyms  of  spirit;  the  escape 
avenues  possible  for  one  seeking  an 
opposite  to  his  daily  routine  are,  in 
this  instance,  unmentionable.  Albeit, 
a  postman  may  take  a  Sunday  drive 
and  a  gourmet  may  seek  respite  from 
eating.  An  artist  may  dabble  in  real 
estate  and  a  Doctor  may  get  sick.  But 
simply  because  the  specialist  can’t 
work  all  of  the  time  does  not  imply 
that  the  thinkers  cannot  use  his  head 
on  his  day  off ;  I  shall  have  to  cite 
with  dogged  insistence  the  point  that, 
if  intelligence  is  intelligent,  then  why 
should  anybody  have  to  have  a  com¬ 
plete  rest  from  it? 

Permit  me  to  note  that  virtually  all 
men — even  individuals  belonging  to 
the  National  Association  of  Manufac¬ 
turers — apply  the  basic  fundamentals 
of  their  acquired  knowledge  as  spar^ 
ingly  as  possible ;  as  though  the  luxury 
were  a  scarce  or  expensive  item  to  be 
served  only  when  company  comes. 
Just  as  the  American  merchant  has, 
for  a  century,  been  able  to  dismiss 
such  words  as  “integrity”  or  “human¬ 
ity”  and  replace  them  with  “business¬ 
like”  or  “clever,”  so  have  intellectuals 
continued  to  leap  into  popular  favor 
by  falling  madly  in  love  with  movies 
or  Orphan  Annie.  Presidents  tradi¬ 
tionally  read  detective  stories  as  an  al¬ 
ternative  to  granting  stays  of  execu¬ 
tions  to  murderers;  everyone,  except 
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possibly  the  victim  himself,  nods  un- 
derstandingly.  Ministers  gain  the  con¬ 
gregation’s  confidence  by  beating  up 
some  wayward  husband  with  self 
righteous  wrath.  An  Ichythyologist 
will  permit  himself  to  be  trapped  with 
a  copy  of  Esquire,  and  no  end  of  pre- 
Med  students  slip  into  the  norm  by 
smoking  cigars  and  whistling  madly 
at  the  extra-curricular  anatomy  found 
in  Burlesque  shows. 

The  public  relations  derived  from 
such  license  are,  it  is  regrettably 
noted,  excellent. 

I  am  unable  to  determine  whether 
this  current  fashion  is  a  revolt  against 
the  discipline  of  clarity  or  simply  a 
weak  acquiescent  homage  to  those  ma¬ 
jorities  who  have  escaped  the  lower 
steps  of  higher  learning.  It  might  be 
self-consciousness;  a  worthy  attempt 
at  humility  upon  the  part  of  the 
learned.  Yet,  T  never  knew  a  MA — 
much  less  a  BS — who,  at  the  drop  of 
a  statistic,  failed  to  rush  for  his 
graphs.  Indeed,  the  informer  ever  has 
tried  to  bewilder  the  tyro  with  com¬ 
plicated  technology  which,  whenever 
impossible,  lapsed  into  Greek  or  Ger¬ 
man.  Then,  recognition  re-established, 
the  authority  would  proceed  to  get 
dnink  as  a  kite  and  murder  everything 
from  Schopenhauer  to  the  natural  re¬ 
sources  of  Miss  Jane  Russel. 

I  am  captivated  by  the  theory  that 
he  who  hasn’t  practiced  what  he 
preaches  will  have  little  to  preach 
about  other  than  that  already  patented 
by  somebody  else.  True,  there  exist 
no  handy  charts  by  which  to  plot  the 
fall  of  intellect  when  intellect  isn’t 
utilized;  I  travel  with  no  protecting 
statistical  umbrella,  and  use  only  such 
guideposts  as  a  dusty  crystal  ball,  the 
collegiate  dictionary  and  the  left  hind 
limb  of  a  jackrabbit  slain  during  a 


harvest  moon.  I  am,  for  all  impracti¬ 
cal  purposes,  a  parvenue  without  port¬ 
folio  nor  even  the  diploma.  Yet,  I 
charge  that  any  scholar  superstitious 
enough  to  put  faith  in  the  sheepskin 
has  no  business  refuting  the  rabbit’s 
foot.  I  say,  also,  and  with  adroitness, 
that  any  scholar  who  could  play  hour 
after  hour  with  the  medicine  ball  on 
the  beach  should  not  be  contemptuous 
of  less  energetic  souls  who  peer  into 
the  glass  sphere. 

With  dropped  jaw  have  T  listened 
while  believers  championed  the  attri¬ 
butes  of  the  alleged  scierUific  approach. 
Then  do  they  do  this  approaching  and 
how  often  does  the  phenomena  occur  ? 
The  answers  seem  beguilingly  vague; 
they  began  to  feint  with  the  formid¬ 
able  object  after  they’d  seen  18  sum¬ 
mers  and  winters,  but  even  then  were 
allowed  only  enticing  peeks ;  stared  at 
it  through  the  windows  of  redundant 
textbooks.  The  whole  elfin  business 
was  capriciously  sandwiched  between 
sophomore  proms  and  football  season. 
Coeds  have  told  me  that  of  all  males 
who  approach  them,  college  men  are 
the  least  scientific,  and  Businessmen 
have  long  since  organized  clubs  from 
which  university  graduates  are  barred. 
My  own  skirmishes  with  education 
were  not  marred  by  the  thudding  hum¬ 
drum  of  perfectionism ;  indeed,  I 
rarely  rode  in  automobiles  with  seniors 
who,  when  heading  home  from  stag 
parties,  applied  the  geometric  theorem 
that  a  straight  line  is  the  shortest  dis¬ 
tance  between  two  points. 

I  seldom  met  a  student  who,  al¬ 
though  working  his  way  through,  used 
a  slide  rule  to  determine  how  many 
beers  he  could  afford  each  Sunday 
night,  or  spoke  the  same  English  that 
he  used  in  themes.  A  dormitory  diet 
was  starch  in  all  of  its  most  evil  forms. 
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supplemented  by  vast  quantities  of  ex¬ 
tra-curricular  malted  milks.  While 
few  of  the  educatees  read  the  front 
page,  the  funnies  were  worn  down  to 
such  a  point  that,  by  noon,  Lil  Abner 
was  superimposed  upon  Dixie  Dugan. 
Some  of  the  music  majors  were  wise 
and  tolerant  about  modem  forms,  yet, 
the  radio  beat  out  its  gums  with 
Boogie-Woogie  until  the  contrivance 
fell  apart.  Any  freshman  could  have 
computed  the  demise  of  the  furniture 
by  the  simple  formulas  for  stress  but 
scarcely  a  chair  ever  withstood  a 
semester.  The  scientific  approach  was 
a  shapely  lady  down  the  street  at 
whom  you  whistled  and  leered,  but 
never  quite  got  to  know. 

Ever  vigilant  against  dissenters  who 
might  undertake  to  dismiss  my  criti¬ 
que  as  needlepoint,  I  pause  to  repeat ; 
the  application  of  the  knowledge — the 
quite  simple,  fundamental  use  of  what 
is  known  at  the  time  it  is  known — has 
not  been  demanded  nor  even  encour¬ 
aged.  Just  as  a  medical  student  can 
read  of  germs  and  yet  dwell  within 
the  dirtiest,  greasiest,  dustiest  room; 
just  as  an  engineering  student  will 
race  his  motor,  the  ratio  of  better 
sense  over  action  is  sensationally  low. 
Like  the  tourist  who  never  left  home 
who  took  his  backyard  with  him  when 
he  went  to  Europe  and  came  back 
without  ever  having  really  been  away, 
so  do  most  students  pass  through  the 
marble  halls,  protected  from  educa¬ 
tion  by  an  armor  of  apathy;  predes¬ 
tined  from  being  more  than  one  jump 
ahead  of  the  norm. 

Why  academic  complacency  should 
dominate  virtually  all  men  in  a  world 
which  periodically  blows  itself  up  and 
then  tries  to  put  itself  back  together 
again  is,  I  submit,  an  evil  deserving 


of  damning.  Ignorance  grants  some 
license;  but  the  individual  who  knows 
better  and  does  just  as  bad  or  worse 
is  wasting  civilization’s  time.  I  doubt 
if  that  scholar,  suffering  a  hangover 
from  too  many  fudge  sundaes,  will  be 
able  to  react  creatively  the  following 
morning;  I  doubt  if  a  comic  strip 
reader  will  retain  enough  energy  for 
the  digestion  of  chapter  three.  I  sub¬ 
mit  that  a  man  who  undergoes  ab¬ 
normal  behavior  upon  hearing  the 
word  “Roosevelt”  will  not  be  objective 
about  mathematics,  I  would  distrust 
the  diagnosis  of  a  Doctor  who  gets 
away  with  three  packs  a  day  and  loves 
to  go  fishing,  and  the  psychiatrist  who 
has  ulcers  from  worrying  over  his  in¬ 
come  tax  is  not  the  man  to  counsel  me 
about  Neurosis. 

You  interject  that  a  bad  student 
makes  the  best  teacher  have,  at  least, 
a  first-hand  understanding  of  dunces. 
Still,  he  may  be  too  quick  to  diagnose 
the  student  as  an  echo  of  his  own  pe¬ 
culiarities.  He  may  read  in  symptoms 
that  do  not  exist,  or  that  spring  from 
other  sources.  Again,  if  the  teacher 
is  a  poor  student  despite  his  own  lec¬ 
tures  to  himself,  I  should  question  his 
ability  to  ignite  the  desired  sparks  in 
others.  And  finally,  his  whole  con¬ 
cept,  perception,  character  is  to  be  sus- 
picioned:  if  he  is  engaged  in  making 
others  learn  but  cannot  triumph  over 
himself,  then  I  can  only  point  out  that 
there  exists  currently  a  shortage  of 
carpenters  and  plumbers. 

Worse  is  the  obvious  possibility  that 
by  refusing  to  take  advantage  of  the 
opportunity,  the  ahiUiy  may  be  neu¬ 
tralized.  Indeed,  a  penalty  is  pro¬ 
vided  for  whoever  refutes  what  he 
knows;  call  it  conscience  or  call  it 
justice,  but  the  man  who  has  learned 
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that  two  plus  two  equals  four  must 
ever  afterwards  proceed  along  that 
basis.  Let  him  pretend  that  the  sum 
is  five  and  his  mathematical  vision  is 
permanently  marred.  Let  your  scholar 
discover  that  the  Negro  is  socially 
equal  to  the  Caucasian  and  this  much 
education  is  valuable;  but  should  he, 
because  of  expediency  or  other  unin¬ 
telligent  forces  argue  for  discrimina¬ 
tion,  then  he  has  come  to  live  within 
a  mind  worse  than  that  of  an  ignorant 
sharecropper  who  never  heard  the  sup¬ 
position.  Worse  for  two  general  rea¬ 


sons;  worse  because  his  own  integrity 
has  been  crucified,  and  worse  because 
his  perception — his  ability  to  learn — 
will  have  become  tarnished. 

The  mass  forgivance  of  high  edu¬ 
cation’s  low  average  is,  I  think,  re¬ 
mindful  of  the  New  York  fashion 
plate  who,  justifying  a  green  hat  and 
purple  necktie  on  the  same  morning 
that  his  coat  was  red,  scoffed,  “it’s  all 
right  to  wear  any  combination — so 
long  as  people  know  that  you  know 
better.”  But  he  wasn’t,  generally 
speaking,  an  educator. 
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Who  Teaches  Whom — 

The  Teacher  or  The  Veteran? 

By  KATHRYN  HEALY  ROBERTS 
Bozeman,  Montana 


IT  was  quite  by  accident  that  I  be¬ 
came  a  college  teacher.  Several 
years  had  elapsed  since  the  close  of 
my  career  in  the  secondary  schools. 
Over  night  at  our  college  on  The  Hill 
there  mushroomed  the  problem  of  The 
Veteran.  He  came  in  hordes,  some  of 
Him  with  his  wife,  squeezing  himself 
into  overcrowded  class  rooms  with  the 
full  capacities  of  a  sponge;  he  could 
be  packed  into  areas  too  small  for  him, 
and  he  soaked  up  whatever  came  his 
way;  academically,  I  mean.  Of  course 
he  had  been  anticipated  but  not  in 
such  quantities.  The  result  was  a 
shortage  in  both  textbooks  and  teach¬ 
ers. 

Categorically,  I  suppose,  one  should 
say  “professor”  or  “instructor.”  In 
college,  students  learn  but  are  never 
taught ;  therefore  there  can  be  no 
teachers.  In  true  dignity  the  faculty 
member  professes  or  instructs.  When 
the  cry  for  help  came  at  our  college, 
what  they  got  was  teachers. 

The  appeal  to  me  came  in  a  round 
about  fashion.  I  don’t  know  who  was 
the  more  surprised,  the  head  of  the 
department  or  I,  when  after  swift  and 
due  process  I  found  myself  established 
in  charge  of  three  classes  of  veterans. 
Oh,  there  were  a  few  girls  in  the 
classes  too.  There  always  are;  they 
are  as  perennial  as  dandelions  in  a 
lawn,  and  in  the  present  situation 
equally  ignored. 

1  Later  full  time  instructor. 


I  had  a  fancy  title :  part  time  tem¬ 
porary  assistant  instructor.^  Trans¬ 
lated  that  meant  the  bottom  of  the  list. 
But  I  was  enthusiastic,  and  the  head 
of  the  department  seemed  pleased  to 
have  me.  Surrounded  as  I  was  by  full 
professors  and  Ph.  D’s,  I  had  no  claim 
to  distinction. 

The  first  day  I  walked  into  class  I 
was  confronted  with  a  crowd  of 
strange  creatures.  Physically  they 
looked  like  any  group  of  young  college 
men,  except  that  for  the  most  part  they 
were  a  little  older.  It  was  the  identi¬ 
cal  expression  on  their  faces  that  set 
them  apart,  a  quiet,  steady  challenge. 
They  might  have  worn  placards  read¬ 
ing,  “Readjust  me!” 

I  was  just  plain  scared.  I  knew 
I  could  teach  English  composition  and 
fundamentals  of  grammar  for  which  I 
had  been  hired,  but  could  I  make  it 
seem  worthwhile?  To  those  fellows 
freshly  back  from  battle,  what  would 
be  important  ?  In  a  fox-hole  or  on  a 
bombing  flight  it  wasn’t  a  case  of  stand 
or  fall  by  a  comma.  Nor  should  it 
be  here.  They  would  be  dubious,  criti¬ 
cal.  I  had  to  show  them  that  the  clear 
expression  of  clear  thought  was  a  basic 
necessity  for  the  new  life  into  which 
they  were  now  emerging.  God  bless 
them!  They  went  with  me,  in  the 
formalities  at  least ! 

It  was  an  ideal  teaching  situation, 
one  of  which  theorists  speak  and 
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academic  drudges  dream.  Whatever 
was  given  them  they  seized  upon,  an¬ 
alyzed,  accepted  or  rejected.  All  they 
asked  was  that  I  know  my  subject  and 
teach  them  something.  Their  only 
criticism  was  if  I  wasted  time.  In 
class  they  were  always  prepared,  al¬ 
ways  attentive,  always  present.  They 
were  positively  abnormal. 

Not  that  they  all  excelled  in  Eng¬ 
lish.  Few  of  them  did.  Ours  is  a 
technical  school,  and  those  who  are 
chiefly  interested  in  the  liberal  arts 
go  elsewhere.  Since  English  is  caught 
and  not  taught,  those  w’ho  had  punched 
cows  ungrammatically  before  the  war 
were  still  prone  to  say,  “This  here 
heifer”  on  occasion.  The  point  is  that 
they  tried.  I’m  sure  none  of  them 
ever  moved  more  carefully  through  a 
mine  field  than  they  sorted  out  sen¬ 
tences.  They  approached  the  task 
grimly,  with  a  seriousness  that  was 
both  amazing  and  touching. 

Paper  grading  was  a  poser.  In  a 
class  of  thirty-six,  six  were  girls  who 
had  proceeded  naturally  through  high 
school  in  a  small  town  and  into  the 
freshman  class  at  college,  (perhaps 
had  been  valedictorians  of  their 
classes).  They  .turned  in  nice  themes 
about  True  Friendship  or  My  First 
Week  At  College,  filled  with  the  nos¬ 
talgia  of  the  eighteen  year  old  away 
from  home  for  the  first  time.  They 
were  correct,  polite,  and  uninteresting. 
They  followed  the  teacher’s  directions, 
“Write  about  what  you  know.”  The 
boys,  on  the  other  hand,  wrote  reams 
about  taking  a  beach  head,  life  in  a 
prison  camp,  lying  for  hours  after  be¬ 
ing  wounded,  the  sound  of  whirring 
propellors,  the  patterns  of  terrain  mov¬ 
ing  far  beneath  one,  foreign  skies,  be¬ 
ing  seasick,  the  intricate  beauty  of  the 
Taj  Mahal.  Expository  themes  in¬ 


structed  me  on  front  line  telephone 
communication,  on  up-drafta  and 
down-drafts,  on  eliminating  great 
hordes  of  sea  gulls  from  an  island. 
One  told  of  the  smell  of  the  newly 
plowed  earth  when  the  writer  returned 
to  the  home  ranch.  These  from  the 
veterans  rife  with  thrills  and  bad 
grammar.  The  girls  weren’t  to  blame 
because  they  had  lived  only  so  many 
years  in  an  orderly  pattern.  They 
wrote  well  within  their  experiences. 

I  read  the  papers  again  and  again  be¬ 
fore  grading  them.  Even  then  emo¬ 
tion  crept  in  to  structural  evaluation. 
I  kept  asking  myself,  “Am  I  grading 
how  he  is  writing  or  what  he  has 
done?”  Good  or  bad  writing,  it  was 
exciting  reading.  If  they  had  only 
done  as  well  in  English  as  they  did 
on  the  battlefield,  my  problem  would 
have  been  simple,  but  I  greatly  fear 
that  some  of  them  got  a  better  grade 
because  the  writer  '"laid  two  hours  on 
a  liter  before  the  medics  could  move 
him.” 

I  had  three  non-veterans.  One  was 
physically  handicapped ;  one  had  oper¬ 
ated  a  wheat  ranch  in  the  absence  of 
his  brothers;  and  one  was  seventeen. 
The  seventeen  year  old  reeled  off  ad¬ 
ventures  in  the  first  person,  laid  in¬ 
discriminately  in  Italy  and  Guam,  in 
the  hopes  that  his  fictions  would  be 
read  in  class.  At  the  end  of  the  quar¬ 
ter  he  enlisted. 

The  age  variance  within  each  class 
was  notable.  Normally  it  would  have 
been  at  the  most  two  or  three  years. 
My  youngest  was  sixteen;  my  oldest 
twenty-seven.  Half  the  class  ranged 
from  twenty-three  to  twenty-six.  In 
the  public  speaking  section  this  was 
particularly  a  factor,  for  the  subjects 
discussed  by  many  were  incomprehen¬ 
sible  to  a  few.  No  doubt  it  had  a 
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Stimulating  effect,  as  the  young  girls 
taking  the  nurse’s  course  prepared 
speeches  on  highly  technical  phases  of 
their  own  work  in  rebuttal.  But  when 
it  came  to  consideration  of  problems 
of  world  affairs,  they  sat  back  close¬ 
mouthed  and  let  the  boys  discuss.  My 
problem  obviously  was  to  keep  mate¬ 
rial  on  a  level  which  would  stimulate 
the  one  group  and  would  not  bore  the 
other.  Sometimes  I  felt  like  a  trained 
horse  on  a  teeter-board. 

And  the  subjects  they  discussed !  In 
a  forum  they  attacked  with  equal  vio¬ 
lence  the  caste  system  of  the  army  or 
the  short-comings  of  the  O.  P.  A.  The 
housing  problem  was  torn  to  shreds, 
most  of  them  having  had  very  personal 
experiences  with  it.  Some  lived  in 
trailers  where  their  wives  trotted  out 
to  the  central  wash  house  for  every 
drop  of  water  that  they  used.  One 
l)oy  had  lH)ught  a  house  with  what  he 
had  .saved  while  in  the  sendee.  “It’s 
not  much  of  a  house;  it’s  in  a  poor 
location,  an<l  it  took  all  the  money  I 
had,  but  at  least  it’s  a  place  to  live.” 

The  home  life  of  the  veteran  was 
reflected  sharply  in  the  classes.  We 
talked  al)out  the  origins  of  speech  and 
its  mechanical  aspect;  a  student  illu¬ 
strated  with  the  way  his  four  year 
old  son  mispronounces  words.  A  sen¬ 
tence  outline  of  an  exposition  dealt 
wdth  “Plans  For  Our  Future  Home.” 
The  w'riter  and  his  girl  weren’t  mar¬ 
ried  yet,  but  in  anticipation  of  build¬ 
ing  materials,  they  had  it  planned,  in¬ 
cluding  a  nursery  and  a  G.  I.  loan. 
One  young  man  in  his  daily  written 
work  glorified  his  bride  and  the  plea¬ 
sures  of  matrimony.  On  days  in 
which  the  course  of  true  love  had  been 
a  bit  rough  at  breakfast,  he  WTote  a 
pathetic  paragraph  w’hich  ill  concealed 
its  emotional  background.  It  was  with 


considerable  effort  on  such  occasion* 
that  I  restrained  the  maternal  impulse 
to  offer  unsolicited  advice. 

Usually  our  college  draws  few  stu¬ 
dents  from  other  states.  Invariably 
now  the  student  from  Massachusetts, 
Texas,  Colorado,  or  Ohio  met  the 
“only  girl” — or  boy — in  a  defense 
area  during  the  war  and  has  come  to 
her  home  state  to  benefit  by  the  G.  I. 
Bill. 

Strangely  there  is  little  interest  in 
fraternities  even  among  the  unat¬ 
tached.  Some  have  frankly  joined  in 
order  to  have  a  place  to  live.  The 
enthusiastic  fraternity  man  is  either 
a  left  over  from  before  the  war  (a  re¬ 
turnee)  or  the  perennial  kind  that  if 
he  lives  to  be  eighty  will  never  lose 
the  pride  of  his  frat.  Obviously  it 
w’ill  take  a  college  generation  to  pro¬ 
duce  again  the  once  familiar  Joe  col¬ 
lege.  The  ex-G.  I.  Joe  is  of  a  differ-  * 
ent  ilk.  Some  protest  that  fraternity 
life  is  too  much  like  army  discipline; 
some  claim  it  is  too  expensive,  and 
some  just  aren’t  interested.  At  least 
that  is  the  case  at  our  college.  Of 
other  campuses  I  am  unprepared  to 
say. 

As  I  have  indicated,  themes  are  a 
wonderful  medium  for  establishing  a 
close  relationship  between  the  teacher 
and  this  queer  creature  that  has  be¬ 
come  a  pupil.  In  fact,  theme  writing 
and  correction  developed  into  a  rea¬ 
sonable  facsimile  of  a  personal  eorres- 
|>ondence.  Xaturally  there  w’as  the 
usual  drill  on  fundamentals  and  the 
inevitable  punctuation  and  spelling. 
In  composition,  especially  freshman 
composition,  you  can’t  escape  it ;  but, 
bemoaning  the  fact  that  the  modern 
progressive  schools  have  been  so  afraid 
that  they  would  build  up  complexes  by 
the  use  of  disciplined  patterns  that 
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they  have  in  many  eases  failed  to  give 
students  their  tools,  T  set  about  the 
task  with  a  conscious  effort  to  make 
it  interesting, 

I  privately  maintain  that  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  expose  a  child  to  the  parts  of 
speech,  in  fact,  to  insist  on  his  prac¬ 
ticing  his  grammatic  scales^  without 
inducing  psychoses.  In  mathematics 
a  child  would  not  get  very  far  if  he 
never  learned  that  two  plus  two  is  four 
and  that  other  combinations  had  set 
equivalents.  The  same  reasoning  fol¬ 
lows  in  composition.  Unfortunately, 
because  of  the  fear  of  being  accused 
of  being  school-teacherish  or  old-fash¬ 
ioned,  no  one  along  the  way  takes  time 
out  to  teach  formal  grammar.  As  age 
and  education  progresses  with  the  stu¬ 
dent,  he  feels  an  increasing  need  for 
these  very  rudiments  of  his  language. 
My  educational  views,  however,  were 
of  no  consequence.  The  immediate 
job  was  to  fill  up  the  gaps  with  the 
veterans,  and  if  possible,  to  make  them 
like  it. 

While  there  were  those  who  were 
not  afraid  to  call  a  verb  a  verb  and 
spoke  without  being  self-conscious  of  a 
phrase,  a  clause,  or  a  sentence,  there 
were  others  who  had  acquired  in  early 
childhood  the  idea  that  anything  hav¬ 
ing  to  do  with  grammar  was  neces¬ 
sarily  dull.  You  know  the  kind  of 
male  youngster  who  at  the  merest 
mention  of  an  adverb  bursts  forth  in 
loud  protest.  A  long  line  of  passive 
teachers  up  through  the  grades  and 
high  school,  not  wishing  to  incur  the 
ill  will  of  the  adolescent,  contributed 
to  the  misconception  by  shying  away 
from  the  why’s  and  wherefore’s  of  sen¬ 
tence  structure  into  more  entertaining 
channels.  With  these  I  had  to  play 
games. 

At  the  risk  of  dignity  I  practically 


turned  mental  handsprings  to  delude 
them  into  the  feeling  that  the  mechan¬ 
ics  of  English  were  fun.  Like  the  lazy 
teachers  in  their  past,  I  too  chose  the 
easy  way;  I  resorted  to  novelty.  In¬ 
stead  of  the  once  familiar  sp.  or  punc., 
I  use4  exclamations,  which,  though 
far  removed  from  those  used  in  fox¬ 
holes,  even  the  more  polite  ones,  were 
definitely  not  of  the  usual  schoolroom 
variety.  You  see,  I  had  to  speak  their 
language.  Fortunately  the  boys  in 
fox-holes  had  known  some  words  in 
English.  Wherever  I  could,  I  tried 
to  be  specific.  They  loved  it  when  I 
drew  a  ring  around  the  error  in 
oca.’wion  and  wrote,  “Don’t  be  this!” 
or  beside  a  loosely  constructed,  mean¬ 
ingless  paragraph  placed  a  single  com¬ 
ment,  “Snafu!”  Of  course  some  of 
them  assumed  that  I  had  seen  the 
movie  and  was  only  unwittingly  being 
crude.  The  taste  may  have  been  bad, 
but  the  connotation  and  the  results 
were  good.  I  made  diagrams  of  com¬ 
pound  sentences  on  teeter-boards.  I 
drew  pictures.  Beset  with  seperaie's, 
I  sketched  a  line  drawing  of  a  rodent, 
or  at  least  of  something  with  ears  and 
whiskers  and  a  long  tail,  and  told  them 
there  was  “a  rat”  in  seperate.  Ele¬ 
mentary,  I  know,  and  not  according 
to  approved  methods,  but  anything  to 
shock  them  into  remembering. 

Though  these  may  be  regarded  as 
non-essentials,  they  are  still  the  tools 
of  composition,  and  with  many  of  the 
veterans  they  were  sadly  lacking.  One 
boy,  who  no  doubt  was  excellent  in 
animal  husbandry,  asked  me  in  aston¬ 
ishment,  upon  correcting  the  indicated 
error,  if  the  pronoun  I  (he  didn’t  call 
it  by  name  because  he  didn’t  know 
what  a  pronoun  was)  was  always  writ¬ 
ten  with  a  capital  letter.  In  the  man¬ 
ual  arts  and  sciences  students  are  im- 
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mediately  given  an  acquaintance  with 
their  tools;  in  English  composition  to 
do  so  is  considered  deadening.  Con¬ 
trary  to  this  belief,  they  revised  con¬ 
scientiously  under  supervision,  and 
strangely  enough,  many  of  them  be¬ 
came  really  interested.  So  much  for 
the  mechanics. 

Dealing  with  the  thought  content, 
we  really  expressed  ourselves.  Shy 
at  first,  the  veteran,  after  receiving  a 
few  simple  comments,  began  to  ex¬ 
pand.  Sometimes  the  marginal  notes 
were  in  the  form  of  questions.  This 
elicited  a  reply  from  the  student  be¬ 
fore  returning  the  paper  for  filing. 
The  procedure  grew  until  often  the 
correspondence  regarding  the  theme  or 
its  by-products  exceeded  the  theme 
itself.  Frequently  oral  conferences 
followed,  but  where  the  latter  did  not 
develop,  the  exchange  of  written  com¬ 
munication  served  as  a  very  good  sub¬ 
stitute. 

Mr.  W.  wrote  on  the  close  relation¬ 
ship  between  a  couple  and  their  chil¬ 
dren,  who  even  called  their  parents 
by  their  first  names.  He  expressed  a 
hope  that  a  similar  closeness  would 
exist  between  himself  and  his  children. 
Knowing  that  he  was  married,  I  ques¬ 
tioned  at  the  bottom  of  the  page,  ‘Do 
you  have  children  ?”  He  answered, 
also  in  writing,  “Not  yet,  but  we  hope 
to  as  soon  as  I’ve  finished  my  school¬ 
ing.” 

Mr.  J.,  who  had  not  only  escaped  as 
a  prisoner  of  war  but  had  also  been 
wounded,  necessitating  a  delicate 
nerve  operation,  unfortunately  wrote 
and  had  published  an  article  in  the 
college  paper  which  met  with  great 
disfavor  among  the  students.  The  in¬ 
cident  threw  him  into  an  emotional 
funk.  In  conferences  he  became  self- 
conscious,  but  in  his  papers  he  re¬ 


vealed  all  the  bitternesses  of  his  soul. 
He  wrote  controversially  of  the  society 
which  he  encountered.  He  depicted 
episodes  of  cruelty  and  futility.  From 
his  previous  life,  he  related  horrible 
tales.  He  told  of  strangling  a  man, 
a  prison  guard,  with  a  piece  of  wire. 
“I  killed  a  man,  deliberately  and  in 
cold  blood.  I  have  no  regrets.”  I 
commented  at  such  great  length  on  the 
backs  of  his  papers  that  I  was  some¬ 
times  pressed  for  time  with  the  others. 
The  effort  was  richly  rewarded,  how¬ 
ever,  for  each  subsequent  theme  was 
usually  in  the  nature  of  a  rebuttal. 
By  no  means  wholly  through  this  in¬ 
fluence,  he  has  slowly  subsided  emo¬ 
tionally  until  now  he  is  approaching 
normal.  We  have  become  fast  friends, 
and  I  strongly  suspect  that  in  trying  to 
understand  and  assist  him,  I  have  un¬ 
consciously  revealed  some  of  my  own 
longings  and  weaknesses  (a  thing  a 
teacher  should  never  do.)  Of  such 
tenuous  fabric  is  friendship  made. 

I  tried  to  put  some  comments  on  all 
papers.  The  veteran  came  to  expect 
it,  and  when  I  failed,  he  made  it  clear 
that  he  felt  cheated.  True,  a  few 
were  reticent.  Their  mental  privacy 
was  respected.  No  person,  whether 
teacher,  mother,  wife,  or  friend,  has 
a  right  to  step  inside  another’s  mind 
unless  that  individual  voluntarily  in¬ 
vites  him  through  an  open  door. 

One  fellow  wrote  bluntly  in  his 
autobiography :  “I  am  not  in  the  habit 
of  confiding  in  women  school  teachers. 
What  I  have  done  is  none  of  their 
business.  But  since  I  must  have  a 
grade,  here  are  the  externals.  My 
Psyche  is  my  own !”  Needless  to  say, 
the  theme  was  fully  annotated  before 
it  was  returned,  but  with  great  re¬ 
serve.  For  the  most  part  in  writing, 
they  had  few  inhibitions.  Choosing 
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his  reason  for  absence  from  class  as 
subject  for  an  expository  paragraph, 
Mr.  V.  elaborated  in  detail  upon  a 
boil  on  his  fanny.  It  is  a  good  thing 
most  of  us  have  experienced  matri¬ 
monial  enlightment,  for  the  veteran, 
particularly  the  unmaried  one,  has 
ideas  on  sex  and  social  relations  that 
with  the  slightest  encouragement  he  is 
eager  to  express  and  that  would,  other¬ 
wise,  make  us  blush  to  our  academic 
shoes.  It’s  all  a  part  of  readjustment. 

Readjustment  is  a  vague  and  con- 
enient  term.  I  was  riding  up  The 
Hill  in  a  taxi.  In  the  back  seat  were 
several  students  conversing  about  their 
college  careers. 

“What  course  are  you  taking  ?  Ag  ? 
Chemistry  ?  Engineering  ?” 

“Oh,  I’m  taking  a  little  of  this  and 
a  little  of  that,”  the  other  replied  un¬ 
concernedly.  “I’m  just  being  read¬ 
justed!” 

Situations  arise  daily  that  would  be 
unheard  of  in  a  normal  year.  For  in¬ 
stance,  that  of  babies.  Previously  a 
college  pregnancy  was  a  matter  for  the 
consideration  of  the  dean.  The  affair 
was  hushed  up  until  something  could 
be  done  about  it.  Frequently  a  huiv 
ried  trip  to  a  justice  of  the  peace 
sued  with  a  subsequent  report  of  a 
secret  marriage  some  months  before. 
The  couple  would  be  suspended  for  a 
quarter  for  failing  to  make  known 
their  wedding,  and  the  campus  was 
temporarily  titillated.  Not  so  now. 
We  have  babies  all  over  the  place — 
all  quite  legal. 

During  a  conference  with  a  young 
chap,  I  cAsually  remarked,  “Do  you 
have  a  family  ?”  He  volunteered  that 
they  were  expecting  a  baby  in  June. 
A  freshman  girl  wanted  to  change  sec¬ 
tions  so  that  she  could  sleep  later  in 
the  morning.  Her  reason:  she  was 


going  to  have  a  baby.  All  she  was 
worried  about  was  being  able  to  go 
till  the  end  of  the  quarter  without  be¬ 
ginning  to  show.  The  performance 
of  the  college  play  was  threatened  be¬ 
cause  a  character,  also  pregnant,  was 
ordered  to  bed  for  a  complete  rest. 
Some  of  the  business  in  which  she  was 
roughly  handled  was  changed ;  she  got 
up  out  of  bed  and  turned  in  a  lovely 
performance.  The  show  must  go  on! 
One  girl  writes  themes  about  her 
baby.  She  claims  he  should  have  col¬ 
lege  credit  by  the  time  he  is  bom, 
especially  if  perfect  attendance  has 
anything  to  do  with  it 

A  boy  in  public  speaking  came  up 
to  my  desk  before  class.  He  looked 
very  young  and,  I  thought,  quite 
strained. 

‘Tim  malaria  again,”  I  noted  men¬ 
tally,  as  many  of  our  absences  are 
caused  by  its  grip.  He  seemed  con¬ 
fused.  I  continued  to  look  at  him 
questioningly. 

‘Tm  inadequately  prepared,”  he 
fumbled.  “May  I  make  my  speech 
next  time?” 

I  started  to  probe  for  the  legitimacy 
of  his  excuse.  He  blurted  in  explana¬ 
tion,  “My  wife  had  a  baby  last  night, 
and  I  didn’t  get  much  sleep.” 

I  not  only  granted  his  request;  I 
offered  felicitations  and  inquired  as 
to  the  sex. 

“I’m  a  mother  this  time.  Our  first 
was  a  boy,”  he  ^id,  grinning,  and 
sat  down,  quite  unconscious  of  having 
given  me  any  misinformation,  but  I 
understood  that  his  new  offspring  was 
a  girl. 

Then  there  is  the  problem  of  the 
couple.  Seated  alphabetically,  they 
sit  side  by  side.  One  girl  helped  her 
husband  so  much  that  the  head  of  the 
department  transferred  her  to  another 
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section.  Not  that  she  minded  the 
assistance  which  was  being  given.  She 
merely  thought  it  wrong  for  the  girl 
to  start  her  married  life  waiting  on 
him  and  finally  convinoed  her  that 
what  at  twenty  w’as  only  a  waiter  of 
themes  would  end  up  at  sixty  a  worn- 
out  drudge.  Maybe  we  stick  our  noses 
too  much  into  their  personal  affairs, 
but  it’s  fun! 

One  boy  with  whom  I  had  a  con¬ 
ference  ushered  into  my  oflSce  a  girl. 
Since  conferences  are  usually  private, 
I  must  have  showed  my  surprise, 
though  I  attempted  to  ignore  the  irre¬ 
gularity.  lie  explained,  quite  as  an 
afterthought,  that  this  was  Miss  So- 
and-So,  and  they  w'ere  to  be  married 
the  following  week.  A  later  quarter 
when  they  appeared  in  my  class  as 
Mr.  and  Mrs.,  they  had  various  ex¬ 
cuses  for  delayed  preparations;  they 
had  been  moving  into  a  trailer  house; 
the  lights  had  gone  out  while  they 
were  writing  their  papers. 

Ordinarily  he  was  very  attentive  to 
her,  but  on  days  when  they  quarrelled, 
he  would  come  to  class  first.  She 
would  take  her  seat  silently  beside  him 
after  the  bell  had  rung,  never  looking 
his  way,  and  would  whisk  out  of  the 
room  at  the  end  of  the  period  before 
he  would  have  a  chance  to  speak  to 


her.  It’s  too  bad  they  lived  in  a 
trailer  house.  It’s  so  limiting  to  have 
to  quarrel  in  whispers. 

These  young  couples  have  my  sym¬ 
pathy  and  admiration.  Making  the 
adjustment  of  marriage  is  sufficient 
without  having  at  the  same  time  the 
responsibilities  of  college.  They  are 
trying  to  telescope  the  years  they  have 
lost  with  these  present  important  ones. 

Among  the  girls  we  have  some  in¬ 
teresting  cases.  There  are  several  sad 
faced  ones  whose  husbands  were  killed 
in  battle.  There  is  the  nurse  who 
served  in  the  South  Pacific  who  came 
back  to  finish  her  college  degree.  Her 
themes  tell  of  the  smell  of  death  and 
the  emotions  of  coming  home.  There 
are  a  few  Wacs  and  Waves,  but  the 
women  are  in  the  minority.  The  Vet¬ 
eran  is  essentially  male. 

Faculty  from  other  departments, 
history,  chemistry,  agriculture — all 
verify  that  he  is  both  serious  and 
eager.  Most  of  all  he  wants  to  be 
heard.  He  has  ideas,  which,  if  a  bit 
distorted,  will  moderate  in  time.  He 
is  appreciative  of  attention.  He  craves 
understanding  but  wants  no  obvious 
show.  He  is  responsive  and  sweet.  O 
Wonderful  Era,  that  gives  college 
teachers  such  richness  of  pupils! 


Critical  Thinking  and  the 

Educative  Process 

By  CHARLES  E.  PACKARD 
Assistant  Professor  of  Biology,  Alfred  University, 

Alfred,  New  York 


SIX  years  ago  a  business  executive 
spoke  vehemently  to  a  reporter' 
about  the  quality  of  applicants  for 
positions  in  his  company  as  follows: 

“Most  of  the  boys  who  apply  here 
for  jobs  are  totally  unfitted  and  un¬ 
trained.  Our  schools,  at  least  those 
in  this  city,  have  ceased  to  turn  out 
self-reliant  students.  We  want  boys 
to  enter  the  employ  of  our  company 
who  have  initiative  and  imagination 
and  who  can  figure  things  out  for 
themselves. 

“But  our  schools  are  going  in  the 
opposite  direction  in  training  our 
youth.  The  child  is  taught  to  look 
to  his  teacher  for  the  method  of  doing 
things,  even  for  the  way  he  should 
think  alxiut  them.  The  pupil  is  taught 
to  memorize  and  not  to  think.” 

The  reporter,  elaborating  upon  the 
theme,  added  not  a  little  to  the  indict¬ 
ment.  The  net  effect  of  the  barrage 
was  to  leave  at  least  one  teacher  who 
read  the  editorial  edgy  but  uncomfor¬ 
table.  The  purpose  of  this  paper  is 
not  a  detailed  argument  in  refutation. 
One  could  make  out  a  case  for  a 
teacher  with  an  eight-period-per-day 
schedule,  crowded  classrooms  of  as 
many  as  forty-five  pupils,  almost  com¬ 
plete  lack  of  facilities  for  personalized 
and  original  instruction,  such  as  pre¬ 
vailed  in  one  junior  high  school  in  the 

1  Peck,  George,  “What’s  Wrong  wit 
February  27,  1941. 


particular  city.  The  entire  salary 
scale  for  teachers  was  so  alisurdly  low, 
also,  that  many  had  to  supplement  in¬ 
come  in  other  ways,  leaving  no  real 
time  for  rest,  recreation  and  improve¬ 
ment,  of  which  facts  the  critics  were 
unaware.  A  chief  deterrent  often  to 
brilliant  accomplishment  in  our  schools 
is  public  apathy  or  else  sheer  unwill¬ 
ingness  to  pay  the  extra  cost,  admit¬ 
tedly  not  small,  for  an  ideal  program. 

Ample  proof  has  Ik'cii  offered  since 
the  writing  of  the  criticism,  however, 
that  many  of  our  youth,  in  spite  of  an 
alleged  lack  of  educational  incentive, 
have  faced  grave  situations  requiring 
sound  judgment  with  much  credit  to 
themselves  and  our  nation.  Otherwise 
we  could  not  have  won  a  war  which 
taxed  skill  and  initiative  to  the  ut¬ 
most.  Xor  do  we  know  exactly 
how  many  brilliant  young  persons, 
trained  in  America’s  schools,  indirect¬ 
ly  through  research  or  other  contribu¬ 
tory  effort,  helped  to  win  victory  over 
clever  and  resourceful  opjwnents.  It 
is  a  record  which  must  reflect  some 
glory  upon  the  democratic  school  sys¬ 
tem  we  have  tried  to  maintain.  Nev¬ 
ertheless  it  is  a  primary  function  of 
an  effective  educational  set-up,  and 
particularly  important  in  a  democracy, 
to  try  to  bring  to  greater  use  the  men¬ 
tal  faculties  of  perception,  reasoning, 
Chir  Schools?”  The  Auburn  Free  Press, 
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discernment  or  whatever  we  agree  that 
they  may  be.  Many  a  teacher  is 
troubled  by  the  failure  of  falling  short 
of  his  mark,  wishes  constantly  to  im¬ 
prove. 

When  John  Dewey*  wrote  his  ex¬ 
cellent  little  book,  “How  We  Think,” 
it  is  doubtful  that  he  believed  it  to  be 
the  final  word  on  a  most  complicated 
process.  Probably  no  psycholc^st  of 
sober  judgment  would  claim  to  be  able 
to  trace  in  more  than  sketchy  fashion 
the  intricate  steps  which  result  in 
“thought.”  The  exact  nature  of 
“thinking”  is  still  surrounded  by  a 
nebulous  borderland  of  physiological 
fact,  and  psychological  assumption 
based  upon  such  observations  as  it  has 
been  possible  to  make  ^reliably.  Pro¬ 
gress  in  the  field  is  slow,  the  difficul¬ 
ties  tremendous.  It  is  hoped  that  a 
far  larger  number  of  investigators  may 
be  drawn  into  the  field  thus  speeding 
advance.  When  the  educational  psy¬ 
chologist  knows  more  surely  what 
“goes  on”  in  the  individual  mind  and 
the  “how”  of  it  perhaps  we  can  culti¬ 
vate  by  mass  production  methods  in¬ 
creased  ingenuity  and  self-reliance. 

Professor  Dewey  has  pointed  out 
added  confusion  for  an  already  tricky 
problem  in  the  lack  of  a  precise  agree¬ 
ment  among  people  as  to  what  “think¬ 
ing”  really  means.  He  lists  four  dis¬ 
tinct  senses  in  which  the  term  may  be 
used.  Only  too  often  the  more  we  ex¬ 
amine  an  abstraction  of  this  kind  the 
deeper  we  are  submerged  in  a  maze  of 
philosophical  hair-splittings.  These, 
to  the  common  man,  are  ambiguous 
and  impractical,  hardly  understand¬ 
able.  Yet  they  do  have  significance 
and  we  must  try  to  separate  them  one 
from  another,  reaching  a  common 


ground  of  definition.  The  hard-headed 
business  man  has  his  special  standard 
in  mind  when  he  says  that  youth  do 
not  know  “how  to  think.” 

If  it  is  true  that  there  are  at  least 
four  separate  ideas,  to  as  many  in¬ 
dividuals,  concerning  thinking  bow 
much  more  ticklish  is  the  task  of  pin¬ 
ning  down  that  which  is  critical  to  pre¬ 
cise  definition.  Dr.  E.  L.  Clarke,* 
sociologist  and  teacher  of  standing,  in 
“The  Art  of  Straight  Thinking,” 
clearly  identifies  the  process,  by  ex¬ 
ample,  with  lack  of  prejudice  in  ra¬ 
cial  and  religious  toleration.  In  the 
postwar  days  of  the  first  world  con¬ 
flict  anti-social  organizations  and  influ¬ 
ences  were  at  work  fomenting  disunity 
just  as  they  are  today.  Prominent 
educators  and  religious  leaders  were 
focusing  attention  upon  straight  think¬ 
ing  then.  Today  one  hears  more  about 
critical  thought.  Are  they  one  and  the 
same  ?  Is  toleration  of  race  and  creed 
the  only  phase  in  which  either  may  ex¬ 
press  'itself?  Certainly  not.  Dr. 
Clarke  had  in  mind,  also,  clear,  cor¬ 
rect,  exact,  careful  examination  of  all 
sides  of  any  question  before  arriving 
at  a  conclusion,  as  further  reading  of 
his  discussion  shows. 

Just  how  de  we  come  to  such  a  de¬ 
sired  end  ?  Some  of  the  techniques 
are  known.  They  are  not  entirely 
divorced  from  the  procedures  of  the 
experimentalist  we  can  safely  say. 
They  are  discriminatory,  analytical, 
judicial,  scientific.  The  clinician 
would  employ  them  in  making  a  diag¬ 
nosis  of  bodily  ailments.  They  would 
be  applied  in  reaching  a  considered 
verdict  in  a  court  of  civil  or  criminal 
law.  They  coincide,  in  part  at  least, 
with  the  routines  of  argumentation 


2  Dewey,  John.  “How  We  Think,”  D.  C.  Heath,  1909. 

3  Clarke,  E.  L.,  “The  Art  of  Straight  Thinking,”  D.  Appleton  Co.,  1929. 
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and  debate.  They  must  all  be  founded 
upon  a  stratum  of  observed  and 
accepted  fact.  And  even  though,  as 
Bode*  assures  us  in  “How  We  Learn,” 
we  do  not  know  too  accurately,  if  at 
all,  what  the  “mind”  is  we  can  trace 
or  follow  something  of  what  it  does. 

Of  course,  facts  vary  greatly  in  their 
intimate  nature.  Many  persons,  of  all 
ages,  races,  sexes,  and  capabilities,  for 
example,  can  often  agree  upon  what 
is  observable  to  the  eye  because  there 
is  such  uniformity  in  that  photo¬ 
graphic  instrument  that  line  and  con¬ 
tour  are  reproduced  faithfully  to  each 
and  all  as  mental  concepts  would  not 
be.  Even  a  small  child  beginning  to 
learn  can  see  the  spotted  skin  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  leopard  frog.  Before  long,  under 
leading  conditions,  he  would  master 
the  task  of  discriminating  between  its 
pattern  and  that  of  another  species. 
It  is  possible  that  he  could  be  brought 
to  distinguish  between  a  frog  and  a 
toad  on  the  basis  of  observed  differ¬ 
ences.  He  has  begun  to  apply,  possi¬ 
bly  under  guidance,  critical  thinking. 
With  continued  experience  he  might 
very  well  make  a  comparison  of  his 
own  between  the  leopard  and  the  tree 
frog,  concluding  independently  that 
each  belonged  to  a  separate  group. 

The  proclivity  of  judgment  has  be¬ 
come  more  fully  expanded,  brought  a 
little  more  definitely  into  the  realm  of 
his  own  origination.  Surely  it  can¬ 
not  be  denied  that  some  of  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  critical  thinking  have  been 
exhibited  in  such  a  case.  However, 
an  older  high  school  pupil  is  entirely 
capable  of  making  a  fair  dissection  of 
a  frog,  then  writing  a  good  account  of 
its  internal  structure.  He  has  been 
trained  sufficiently  to  enable  him  to  do 
so.  He  may  even  have  practised 


enough  by  himself  so  as  to  require  no 
formal  direction.  The  college  student 
of  animal  physiology  can  go  a  bit  far¬ 
ther,  still  proceeding  on  the  basis  of 
factual  observation,  with  more  or  less 
instruction.  He  can  draw  certain  con¬ 
clusions  regarding  the  behavior  of  the 
same  animal  in  a  decerebrate  condi¬ 
tion.  A  long  list  of  specific  ways  in 
which  the  use  of  mind  attributes  con¬ 
tributed  to  reasoned  judgments  up  to 
this  point  could  be  compiled.  One 
teacher,  competent  or  “good”  we  may 
assume,  does  not  have  the  pupil  to 
carry  all  these  years,  through  all  these 
stages,  by  personal  contact.  His  is  an 
ever-shifting  population.  How  can  he 
add  permanently  to  the  store  of  criti¬ 
cal  judgment  as  a  generalized  quality 
which  so  many  who  pass  transiently 
before  his  inspection  are  supposed  to 
receive  ? 

Finally,  in  spite  of  being  bandied 
about,  the  learner  becomes  the  research 
man,  who,  after  years  of  careful  in¬ 
vestigation,  synthesizes  his  lifetime 
accumulation  of  results  into  a  theory, 
which  may  or  may  not  be  applied,  as 
he  “feels”  is  warranted,  to  advanced 
groups  of  animals,  perhaps  including 
man.  The  experimental  method  is  be¬ 
ing  put  to  work  here.  It  may  start 
with  the  simplest  notation  which  al¬ 
most  the  least  profound  in  wisdom  can 
recognize.  It  culminates  in  the  ripe 
“thinking,”  the  critical  reasoning  of 
scientific  pursuits.  Through  mental 
activity  that  is  considered  “straight,” 
though  now  more  mature,  we  pass 
from  the  objective,  what  is  seen  op¬ 
tically,  to  the  subjective,  what  is  still 
within  the  i^alm  of  probability,  of 
fact  and  truth.  Can  this  not  be  attri¬ 
buted,  at  each  level,  to  degrees  of  criti¬ 
cal  thinking?  Or  is  the  endowment 
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conferred  upon  the  receptive  mentality 
at  some  favorable  moment  in  mysteri¬ 
ous  fashion  ? 

Many  teachers  are  recalled  who 
have  aimed  to  cultivate  the  power  of 
“thinking”  in  their  classes,  from 
grades  to  graduate  school.  One,  not¬ 
ably  successful  in  this  respect,  with 
excellent  mathematical  perception  and 
extraordinary  ability  to  hand  it  on,  is 
shortly  to  be  siphoned  off  into  industry 
where  a  promising  future  l)eckons.  A 
corporation  can  recognize  and  properly 
reward  competence.  A  community 
either  cannot  or  will  not  find  means 
for  doing  so.  Business  executives  see 
imperfwtly  the  concerted  drive  which 
will  help  to  promote  teaching  their 
sons  and  daughters  to  think. 

A  college  prof(‘ssor  of  note  often 
startled  those  aj)pearing  for  the  first 
time  under  him  by  placing  l)efore 
them  the  single  word  TIIIXK  in 
gigantic  letters,  following  a  tested  psy¬ 
chological  method  of  exaggeration  in 
the  hope  of  creating  a  lasting  impres¬ 
sion.  Very  soon  students  of  that  man 
knew  what  he  meant  when  he  said 
that  they  were  to  exercise  their  minds 
with  and  for  him. 

The  late  William  T.  Sedgwick,  pro¬ 
fessor  of  Hygiene  at  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology,  adopted  the 
time-honoml  Socratic  method  yet  his 
questions  were  anything  but  stereo- 
ty]>ed.  He  aimed  at  a  sharpening  of 
observational  powers  to  begin  with,  his 
queries  leading  to  familiar  objects, 
such  as  the  curtains  or  w'indow’  })ane8 
of  the  room.  From  that  vantage  he 
would  follow  on  until  he  had  brought 
about  a  discussion  of  lighting  or  venti¬ 
lation,  for  example,  making  always  a 
pertinent  point.  It  would  have  been 
less  circuitous  and  time-consuming  to 
have  lectur(*d,  presenting  the  bare 


facts.  Instead,  he  preferred  that  stu¬ 
dents  should  be  encouraged  to  think. 

Two  other  teachers  of  biological 
science  had  their  individual  ways  of 
developing  good  habits  of  thought. 
Neither  valued  facts  for  their  own 
sake  alone.  Each  used  knowledge  as 
a  means  to  the  end  of  careful,  mental 
training.  Both  were  sticklers  for 
accuracy.  One  made  especial  effort  to 
show  that  no  matter  how  much  time 
might  be  spent  in  preparation  or  mem¬ 
orization  there  was  alw’ays  some  new 
angle  to  the  subject  which  could  be 
found.  Questions  also  were  brought 
into  play,  testing  perspiring  expectees 
in  ways  they  scarcely  suspected  at  the 
time.  Never  was  there  a  dull  moment 
in  class  and  for  all  the  dread  of  being 
caught  unguarded  not  one  would  have 
missed  the  joust  for  anything. 

The  second  professor  was  e<iually 
compelling  in  his  own  way.  Students 
might  ho  called  unex|)ectedly  to  repro¬ 
duce  blacklioard  diagrams  of  dissec¬ 
tions  made,  slides  studied,  etc.,  ex¬ 
plaining  the  same  to  the  class.  In  the 
lalK)ralorv  every  record  and  drawing 
was  |H'rsonally  inspected  and  initialed 
only  when  completely  accurate  and 
satisfactory.  A  minimum  of  assist¬ 
ance  was  given.  The  individual  had 
to  “sweat  it  out”  on  his  own.  It  was 
not  uncommon,  therefore,  that  a  work¬ 
er  should  l)e  sent  back  to  a  specimen 
three  or  four  times  in  order  to  find  a 
correct  anatomical  relationship.  If 
there  was  any  doubt  concerning  the 
faithful  representation  of  what  was 
submitted  pointed  questions  revealed 
the  inadequacy  in  short  order. 

Teaching  a  student  to  “use  his 
brain”  is  often  laborious.  The  temp¬ 
tation  is  great  to  capitulate  and  “skip 
it.”  Almost  endless  hours  for  the  in¬ 
structor  can  be  involved  but  rich  divi- 
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dends  are  paid  in  the  satisfaction  of 
seeing  abilities  increase  and  powers 
unfold.  Critical  thinking  is  by  no 
means  confined  to  science,  however. 
One  could  mention  instances  galore  of 
its  furtherance  in  studies  from  the 
grades  on.  Do  you  remember  those 
sentence  analyses  and  those  long  lists 
of  words  looked  up  in  the  dictionary 
for  meanings?  Didn’t  your  teachers 
“reason  it  out”  with  you  then  ?  Some 
of  them  did. 

In  high  school  the  study  of  French 
and  English  classics  developed  certain 
insights  into  good  reading.  Passages 
were  discussed.  Trends  were  shown 
through  comparison.  Translations  that 
were  acceptable  required  word  choice 
and  proper  selection  for  polishing. 
Theme  writing  allowed  for  the  expres¬ 
sion  of  ideas.  Secondary  school  stu¬ 
dents  today  are  winning  distinction 
in  musical,  journalistic,  and  even  re¬ 
search  fields.  The  Westinghouse 
awards  are  merely  one  of  many  con¬ 
crete  examples  of  talent  shown  before 
college  is  entered. 

Professors  of  English,  French,  and 
German  excelled  in  their  appreciation 
of  literary  values.  Whether  Shake¬ 
speare  and  Milton,  MoliSre  and 
Daudet,  or  Schiller  and  Lessing  were 
discussed  interpretation  was  a  princi¬ 
pal  motif.  And  those  English  major 
critiques  that  were  so  dreaded  yet  so 
voluminously  disputed  behind  the  pro¬ 
fessor’s  broad  shoulders,  surely  they 
developed  a  moderate  capacity  for 
worthwhile  criticism  of  literature. 
The  real  pleasure  had  in  a  thorough 
reading  survey  of  the  works  of  Thomas 
Hardy  will  never  be  forgotten.  There 
is  merit  still  in  the  five-foot-shelf 
idea.  Much  value  lies  in  ferreting  out 
the  strands  of  dramatic  and  philoso¬ 
phical  incident  woven  together  by  a 


master  artist  in  a  Shakespearian 
comedy  or  tragedy.  In  our  search  for 
better  educational  procedure,  a  swifter 
accomplishment  of  results  in  learning, 
we  may  have  telescoped  too  much. 
Have  we,  perhaps,  as  the  business 
leader  suggested,  placed  remembering 
information  sometimes  in  front  of  dis¬ 
cipline  ? 

Mistakes  arc  made.  Argumenta¬ 
tion  and  debate  proved  their  value  to 
scientists  because  of  the  introduction 
oflFered  in  the  beginnings  of  logic. 
With  deep  regret  some  graduates  of 
one  institution  saw  the  requirement  of 
a  semester  of  argumentation  for  all 
sophomores  changed  to  elective  status 
because  a  succeeding  generation  of 
Bachelor  of  Science  candidates  could 
not  see  its  practicality  for  them  and 
rebelled!  What  course  would  be  bet¬ 
ter  fitted  to  show  a  science  major  how 
to  assemble  information,  correlate  it, 
sift  the  false  from  the  true,  analyze 
data,  and  present  logical  arguments 
forcefully  with  conviction  than  the 
well-organized  debating  course  some 
of  us  had  in  “the  good  old  days  ?”  . 

Intermittently,  however,  educators 
have  re-thought  the  means  and  ends 
of  a  sometimes-faltering  but  withal 
steadily  progressive  process.  The 
wealth  of  visual  tools  now  at  command 
as  accessories  in  certain  places,  along 
with  their  eager  adoption  in  forward- 
looking  secondary  schools,  is  ample 
proof  that  we  have  not  stood  entirely 
still.  We  are  willing  to  experiment, 
to  step  out  into  the  unknown.  The 
present  is  a  period  of  rather  more 
than  the  usual  fermentation  and  flux. 
Curricula  are  receiving  evaluation. 
The  furnishings  and  trappings  are  be¬ 
ing  examined  after  much  dusting  off 
to  see  if  they  are  solid  or  merely  thinly 
plated  and  cheaply  veneered. 
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This  is  commendable.  There  are 
newer  objectives  in  sight.  Added 
beauty  of  form  and  finish  have  been 
discovered  for  more  harmonious  set¬ 
tings  in  an  ever-changing,  ever-shift¬ 
ing  upward  swing.  Quite  appropri¬ 
ately,  in  conformance  with  current 
procedure,  many  a  faculty  has  been 
asked  to  judge  the  forms  and  fancies 
of  a  particular  institution.  Excellent 
appraisals  have  resulted  in  the  Am¬ 
herst,  Harvard,  Yale,  Princeton,  etc., 
studies  and  plans. 

Some  dangers  exist,  however.  The 
aforementioned  series  of  re-examina¬ 
tions  were  long  in  process  of  evolution, 
were  undertaken  to  fit  the  needs  of  a 
particular  environment.  For  those  be¬ 
ginning  a  similar  review  the  tempta¬ 
tion  will  be  great  to  resort  to  short 
cuts  in  order  to  keep  in  the  procession. 
We  cannot  safely  start  at  a  fifty-mile 
per  hour  speed  on  our  own  unsur¬ 
veyed,  unbroken  highway  merely  to 
make  an  abortive  attempt  to  keep  up 
with  others  who  began  their  road-mak¬ 
ing  five  years  ago  or  earlier.  Long, 
long  hours  of  patient  labor  lie  ahead. 

Recently  a  list  of  twelve  excellent 
educational  objectives,  drawn  up  by  a 
conscientious  curriculum  committee, 
were  submitted  for  grading  in  the 
order  of  their  importance  to  a  Liberal 
Arts  college  of  influence  in  its  com¬ 
munity  and  honored  historical  back¬ 
ground.  And  although  a  number  of 
the  faculty  consulted  raised  objection 
to  the  idea  of  appraising  in  one-two- 
three  fashion  such  a  listing,  believing 
sincerely  that  a  well-rounded  product 
befitting  the  local  group  was  attainable 
much  as  it  always  had  been  only  by 
emphasizing  at  least  some  of  the  aims 
equally,  the  result  was  that  “critical 


thinking”  was  given  first  place.  What¬ 
ever  may  be  one’s  belief  regarding  the 
relative  value  of  this  attribute  as  com¬ 
pared  with  other  most  valid  educa¬ 
tional  goals  it  cannot  be  considered 
unimportant  in  itself.  Now  since  at¬ 
tention  is  fixed  upon  it  the  urgency 
is  great  to  translate  theory  into  prac¬ 
tice.  Specific  methods  of  attaining  a 
desirable  purpose  must  be  employed 
or  made  more  effective. 

Training  the  student  to  think, 
clearly,  concisely,  thoroughly,  or  in 
whatever  manner  one  may  consider  it, 
is  not  an  original  proposal  for  a  mod¬ 
ern  age.  R(^r  Bacon  was  hailed  by 
Andrew  D.  White®  as  one  who  more 
than  any  other  man  of  the  Middle  ages 
brought  the  world  into  the  fruitful 
ways  of  scientific  thinking  and  doing. 
Says  Dr.  White,  “Few  greater  men 
have  lived.”  Long  before  R(^r 
Bacon’s  era,  however,  sound  critical 
reasoning  was  in  vogue  in  science  and 
philosophy,  in  art  and  literature,  as  a 
vehicle  for  mental  improvement  and 
cultural  progression. 

It  is  difficult  to  escape  the  notion 
that  thinking  in  some  approved  and 
acceptable  sense  approaching  the  rudi¬ 
ments  of  logic  can  be  entirely  separ¬ 
ated  from  the  mere  fact  of  existence 
in  the  sphere  of  humankind.  Choice 
is  inevitable.  Can  one  deny  that  it  is 
well-nigh  universal  for  man  ?  Purely 
blind  selection  may  have  to  be  exerted 
on  occasion.  Yet  from  our  earliest 
years  we  are  continually  building  up 
a  structure  of  the  experiential,  if  not 
the  intuitional,  upon  which  we  come 
to  rely.  The  tendency  for  comparison 
is  engrained  in  the  very  fiber  of  our 
being. 

Are  there  not  other  qualities  per- 
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taininp  to  mental  processes  which  we 
possess  when  born  ?  It  is  said  that  we 
are  endowed  with  the  “instinct  for 
self-preservation.”  Are  there  not  prob¬ 
ably  other  “instincts”  of  general,  elu¬ 
sive  nature  which  have  been  incorpor¬ 
ated  somehow,  somewhere  into  the 
complex  nervous  pattern  ?  It  is  rea¬ 
sonable  to  think  so.  Exactly  what  are 
they,  however?  Science  can  tell  us 
much  along  these  lines,  will  tell  us 
more  as  we  grope  for  the  answer  to 
intelligent,  constructive,  analytical 
reasoning,  its  inception  and  unfold- 
ment. 

The  transformation  from  an  un¬ 
trained  state  of  mind  to  a  trained 
one,  then,  would  seem  to  be  gradual. 
It  is  integral  to  the  educational 
process.  It  has  been  in  execu¬ 
tion  and  evolution  racially  for  a 
longer  time  than  you  and  I  dare  to 
think  if  revised  anthropoligical  and 
geological  estimates  are  correct.  Man 
is  really  old  today  as  compared  with 
former  beliefs.  His  educational  roots 
lie  in  a  very  distant  past.  How  the 
gap  is  bridged  between  Homo  sapiens 
and  hie  wisdom  and  Homo-not-so-wise 
is  almost  anybody’s  guess.  Even  more 
speculative  is  the  tenuous  shadowland 
of  the  “mind”  existent  to  link  any  of 
the  species  of  man  with  the  highest 
in  intelligence  of  the  “lower”  animals. 

Man  is,  however,  as  a  learning  crea¬ 
ture,  comparatively  rapid.  Several 
distinct  patterns  have  been  produced 
during  the  ages  as  education  has  be¬ 
come  formalized  and  systematized. 
Specific  techniques  may  vary  some¬ 
what  from  generation  to  generation,  as 
in  testing  programs  such  as  essay, 
tnie-false,  completion,  multiple  choice, 
problem-solving,  etc.,  but  the  skeletal 
frame  remains  very  much  fixed. 
“Mind”  of  teacher  seeks  with  varying 


degrees  of  skill  and  success  to  contact 
“mind”  of  student.  The  experiences 
of  travel  were  probably  reported  verb¬ 
ally  from  one  traveler  to  hearers,  will¬ 
ing  or  unwilling,  in  the  b^inning. 
Crude  illustrations  are  likely  to  have 
accompanied  these  oral  directions  and 
explanations,  made  perhaps  with  a 
fragment  of  charcoal  or  scratched  by 
rock  on  a  hard  surface.  Accident  may 
have  revealed  the  use  of  carbon  as  a 
marking  medium.  Mental  impression 
of  an  image  and  the  birth  of  the  idea 
of  transcription  led  to  an  illustration 
of  what  had  been  seen.  Trial  and 
error  achieved  a  likeness  in  pictorial 
form.  Imitation  and  practise  handed 
the  procedure  on. 

Written  words  followed  spoken 
ones.  Books  and  a  literature  sprang 
into  being  in  due  course.  Knowledge 
was  disseminated  no  longer  by  a 
traveling  human  compendium,  an  en¬ 
cyclopedist  oracle  or  sage.  A  deter¬ 
mined,  curious  investigator,  a  thirst  for 
satisfying  answers  to  imaginings  and 
queries,  could  teach  himself  with  a 
minimum  of  assistance.  And  there 
lies  a  crucial  point.  Frequently  it 
has  been  said  that  the  only  real  educa¬ 
tion  is  self-education.  Making  mis¬ 
takes  is  costly  but  it  may  be  a  part  of 
the  natural  plan  that  man  survives  or 
perishes  in  proportion  to  the  capacity 
of  profiting  by  mistakes  when  made  or 
in  forestalling,  by  looking  ahead,  an 
impending  disaster. 

Emergency  somehow  calls  forth  our 
best  powers.  They  may  be  wholly  in¬ 
adequate  for  the  need.  If  so,  we  are 
removed  just  as  any  less  intelligent 
creature  would  be.  If  existent  and 
we  have  not  realized  their  presence, 
they  may  save  our  lives.  Perhaps 
there  is  an  element  of  crisis,  of  danger, 
that  is  lacking,  though  vital,  in  formal 
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education.  What  is  more  natural 
than  that  parents  should  tell,  that  is 
warn,  their  children  what  to  do  or  not 
to  do?  The  toddler  approaches  the 
hot  stove,  drawn  by  an  irresistible 
urge.  An  explanation  is  patiently 
tried,  fails.  Next,  one  might  say 
“Bum,  burn,”  with  warning  empha¬ 
sis,  presuming  he  will  know  what  that 
means!  The  cry  of  “No,  no”  is  re¬ 
sorted  to,  or  even  hands  are  slapped. 
Our  backs  are  turned.  The  child 
reaches,  touches  the  hot  stove.  Pain 
ensues.  Rarely  is  that  attempt  re¬ 
peated.  Maybe  enough  experiences  of 
such  kind  are  had  eventuaHy  to  leave 
the  clear  impression  that  the  parent’s 
advice  can  be  taken  and  physical  suf¬ 
fering  avoided.  In  similar  future 
situations  which  arise  the  child  may 
consider  his  past,  restraining  an  im¬ 
pulse.  Has  he  learned  to  think  criti¬ 
cally?  If  so,  can  we  assume  safely 
that  there  will  be  persistence  indefin¬ 
itely?  Or  even  that  it  will  be  trans¬ 
ferred  to  any  other  state  of  necessity  ? 

Basic  educational  methods  long 
have  been,  long  will  be,  Mark  Hop¬ 
kins  on  one  end  of  a  log  and  a  wide¬ 
mouthed,  or  sullen,  listener  on  the 
other;  or  else  a  give-and-take  between 
possessor  and  searcher  for  truth.  In 
both  we  have  the  possibilities  for  cre¬ 
ating  a  problem.  And  whatever  is 
problematical  presents  something  of  a 
challenge,  akin  to  a  minor  crisis.  The 
project  way  of  teaching  a  lesson  has 
proved  excellent,  is  in  wide  usage  to¬ 
day.  It  has  some  of  the  aspects  of  the 
problem,  needs  careful  preparation 
and  presentation  for  maximum  results. 
Therein,  too,  lies  a  diflSculty  for  the 
time  factor  rises  to  plague  us. 

More  generous  adoption  of  thought- 
questions,  timely  and  graded  to  given 


requirements,  should  avoid  the  draw¬ 
back.  It  takes  greater  philsosphical 
background  than  the  average  sopho¬ 
more  in  secondary  school  possesses  to 
be  able  to  form  a  judgment  on  some 
problems  included  in  high  school  texts, 
however.  At  the  close  of  chapter  five, 
page  fifty-one,  of  a  widely-used,  stand¬ 
ard  book®  of  much  worth  is  the  fol¬ 
lowing: 

“Do  you  think  the  need  (function) 
for  a  structure  like  a  wing  or  a  fish’s 
tail  preceded  the  formation  of  these 
structures  much  as  a  blue-print  pre¬ 
cedes  the  construction  of  a  building? 
Or  do  you  think  the  function  of  loco¬ 
motion  by  wings  (flight)  or  tail 
(swimming)  is  entirely  secondary  to 
the  structure?” 

Inasmuch  as  the  anatomists  and 
physiologists  have  been  arguing  that 
particular  point  with  gusto  for  years 
its  settlement  by  fourteen  or  fifteen- 
year-olds  just  beginning  biology  may 
be  dim  in  prospect. 

The  idea  that  mathematics  is  the 
chief  subject  adapted  peculiarly  to  a 
problem  and  solution  approach,  that 
it  stands  head  and  shoulders  above  all 
others  in  opportunity  offered  for 
sharpening  the  wits,  has  tended  to  bar 
critical  thinking  in  other  courses. 
They  can  be  adapted.  We  must  not 
be  too  easily  lured  away  by  our  legiti¬ 
mate  desire  to  cover  ground,  to  be 
afraid  that  a  student  who  goes  on  for 
advanced  study  shall  not  have  had  con¬ 
tact  with  every  detail  that  might  con¬ 
ceivably  arise,  reflecting  discredit 
upon  previous  work.  In  “general” 
courses,  of  survey  category,  available 
information  is  voluminous.  Very 
easily  one  is  led  to  see  all  kinds  of 
trees  but  no  forest. 

Experience  shows  that  in  biological 


S  Moon,  T.  J.  and  Paul  B.  Mann,  “Biology,”  Henry  Holt  and  Co.,  1941. 
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tcience  there  is  ample  provision  for 
devising  thought  sequences,  problema¬ 
tical  situations,  examples  which  test 
critical  judgment.  A  great  many 
specific  opportunities  come  to  one’s 
attention  daily,  ranging  from  simple 
to  complex.  The  laboratory  method 
is  designed  primarily  to  come  as  closely 
as  possible  to  experimentation  as  one 
can  considering  that  the  answers  and 
results  are  known  to  the  informed  in 
advance.  The  idea  is  just  as  valid  as 
it  ever  was.  We  have  robbed  it  of 
much  worth  by  taking  away  the 
glamor  attached  to  an  original  contri¬ 
bution,  by  making  it  a  mass  produc¬ 
tion  affair,  by  reducing  the  partici¬ 
pants  to  rule-of-thumb  automatons  who 
have  every  pitfall  explained  and  all 
the  minutiae  spread  out  for  them  to 
see  beforehand  or  as  they  go  along,  and 
by  expecting  stereotyped,  conventional 
conclusions.  A  daring  teacher  once 
operated  on  the  plan  of  setting  ma¬ 
terials  for  study  only  before  his  class, 
asking  students  to  find  out  what  they 
could,  unaided  by  hint  or  direction, 
endowing  the  exercise  with  something 
of  the  spirit  of  adventure,  expecting 
reports  of  widely  varying  quality.  His 
kind  is  rare. 

There  was  slight  uniformity  evident 
because  of  the  individualization. 
Some  worked  very  slowly,  doing  com¬ 
paratively  little.  Others  made  good 
progress.  Inescapably,  exercises  clas¬ 
sified  the  group  roughly  into  the 
shovelers  and  the  leaners.  It  was 
easier  for  the  latter  group  to  appro¬ 
priate  the  acquisitions  of  the  former 
than  to  grind  their  own  grist.  The 
handicaps  of  this  particular  technique 
are  soon  evident.  Whoever  can  con¬ 
coct  the  perfect  scheme  for  bringing 
out  hidden  resources  within  the  stu¬ 


dent  mind  deserves  immortality  in  his 
own  Utopia. 

Even  pure  lecture  work  and  courses 
are  adaptable  to  the  problem  slant 
Recently  in  General  Biology  topics  on 
location,  anatomical  description,  and 
functions  of  the  definitely-known  en¬ 
docrine  tissues  were  assigned  for  class 
presentation  since  the  subject  is  well 
suited  to  the  purpose.  Students  were 
encouraged  to  go  to  the  literature,  to 
consider  it,  to  express  their  thoughts 
in  their  own  language.  When  not  re¬ 
produced  in  the  particular  text 
adopted  for  constant  use,  life  histories 
of  parasites,  or  cycles  such  as  those 
for  the  chemical  elements,  may  be 
called  for  in  word  diagram  or  simple 
pictorial  representation.  The  more 
informed  will  consult  models  in  other 
books.  Some  ingenious  ones,  less 
worldly  wise,  will  like  to  figure  out  a 
solution  entirely  by  themselves.  A 
few,  probably,  will  copy  from  their 
classmates. 

In  discussing  certain  phases  of  vital 
statistics  in  hygiene  it  was  pointed  out 
that  the  two  great  causes  of  death 
among  young  people  up  to  the  age  of 
twenty-five  are  tuberculosis  and  acci¬ 
dents  but  that  the  death  rate  from 
tuberculosis  had  sharply  declined 
whereas  that  from  accidents  had  not. 
The  question  was  raised  for  considera¬ 
tion  as  to  why  this  might  be  so.  It 
was  hoped  that  attention  would  be 
called  to  the  increasing  problem  of 
accidental  deaths  and  the  diminishing 
one  of  communicable  disease,  for  ex¬ 
ample. 

Also  the  class  was  asked  to  account 
for  the  fact  that  the  death  rate  for 
tuberculosis  is  highest  in  those  states 
which  have  the  climate  most  favorable 
for  recovery.  Here  the  misleading 
nature  of  bare  statistics  was  revealed. 
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Student*  saw  that  fact*  often  need  in¬ 
terpretation.  Weather  conditions  were 
not  at  fault.  Large  numbers  of  people 
who  could  not  possibly  get  well  were 
removed  to  those  regions  in  the  hope 
that  they  could,  the  high  mortality 
rate  being  due  to  the  transferred  popu¬ 
lation  and  not  the  indigenous  one.  A 
little  more  subtle,  perhaps,  but  never¬ 
theless  stimulative,  was  the  statement 
that  the  “common  cold,”  characterized 
as  the  most  communicable  and  most 
prevalent  of  diseases  of  its  type,  was 
not  on  the  reportable  list.  Here  it 
eventuated  that  the  very  difficult  na¬ 
ture  of  the  problem  of  diagnosis,  the 
lack  of  agreement  as  to  what  consti¬ 
tutes  a  “cold,”  the  widespread  indiffer¬ 
ence  to  its  dangers  and  public  senti¬ 
ment  against  isolation  of  probable 
cases  all  militated  against  reporting  it 
to  public  health  authorities. 

In  a  “recitation,”  properly  planned 
in  advance,  many  questions  can  be 
asked  or  so  worded  that  they  require 
a  thoughtful  answer.  “I  don’t  know” 
from  the  pupil  is  never  accepted  at 
face  value.  Five  minutes  may  be 
spent  in  skillfully  leading  the  mind 
of  the  one  who  was  confronted  by  the 
unusual  phrasing,  who  was  a  bit  taken 
aback,  or  frightened,  or  shrank  away 
instinctively  from  it,  up  to  the  point 
of  the  unknown  from  what  he  already 
knew,  but  the  final  glow  of  delight  on 
the  face  when  the  right  conclusion  is 
reached  is  most  rewarding.  Self-con¬ 
fidence  is  instilled. 

A  “bright”  student  is  likely  to 
“catch  on”  readily.  Why  waste  so 
much  time,  then,  on  the  others?  Be¬ 
cause  it  is  the  function  of  the  teacher 
today  to  try  to  raise  the  general  level 
of  ability  of  those  who  come  to  him,  in 
such  increased  numbers  from  so  many 
sources,  for  development.  In  the  face 


of  the  stupendous  amount  of  informa¬ 
tion  now  available  for  us  to  present 
we  may  shy  away  from  using  so  much 
time  in  this  manner.  Yet  the  infor¬ 
mation  will  aways  be  on  file  for  those 
who  are  given  the  capacity  to  seek 
for  it.  As  so  many  good  teachers  have 
said  it  is  not  the  body  of  fact  that  we 
have  glibly  at  our  disposal  but  the 
ability  to  find  out  what  we  need  to 
know  and  how  to  .use  it  thereafter, 
which  really  counts. 

A  lecturer  may  state  that  there  are 
about  36,760,000  total  cases  of  chronic 
disease  in  the  United  States  annually; 
that  the  number  of  persons  afflicted 
with  chronic  disease  is  23,000,000. 
The  facts  are  an  utter  loss  if  memor¬ 
ized  merely  as  a  set  of  figures.  The 
teacher  can  reconcile  the  discrepency. 
It  may  be  entirely  obvious  to  some 
who  were  astute  enough  to  connect  the 
hiatus  in  relationship.  But  human 
minds  react  very  unpredictably,  even 
in  the  same  individual  from  time  to 
time.  Isn’t  it  better  to  occupy  a  little 
while  in  leading  discussion  that  more 
than  one  or  two  may  make  proper  ex¬ 
planation  for  themselves?  If  enough 
questions  and  leads  are  given  almost 
the  slowest  will  see  that  one  person 
may  be  afflicted  with  more  than  a 
single  type  of  ailment.  All  can  hear 
and  write  down  the  statistical  data. 
Some  might  know  then  and  there 
where  to  find  similar  figures.  The 
greatest  benefit  derives,  however,  from 
reasoning  as  to  why  one  number  is 
so  much  larger  than  the  other,  because 
at  first  they  seem  to  contradict.  It  is 
sincerely  believed  that  in  such  simple, 
or  less  easy,  cases  as  the  preceding  lie 
the  crude  elements,  at  least,  of  critical 
thinking. 

A  given  class  must,  however,  be 
aware  fully  of  the  importance  of  the 
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aim  aud  its  approach.  Some  oondi-  fluences  have  been  at  work  for  a  dozen 

tioning  is  necessary.  It  was  remarked  to  eighteen  years.  If  critical  think- 

by  a  student  in  one  class,  for  instance,  ing  and  those  additional  worthy  attri- 

that  the  professor  “lectured  too  butes  were  not  inculcated  to  some  ex- 

slowly.”  The  arrow  reached  a  target  tent  along  the  line  the  outlook  for  a 

for  which  it  was  not  apparently  in-  democracy,  where  so  small  a  percent- 

tended!  Enquiry  revealed  that  some  age  of  the  population  benefits  from 

felt  too  slow  progress  was  being  made,  university  learning,  would  be  dismal, 

others  that  the  professor  was  going  too  indeed. 

fast,  still  others  that  the  speed  was  We  must  beware  of  the  notion  that 
just  about  right  for  them  to  grasp  the  the  college  freshman  is  an  untouched 
facts.  Two,  with  commendable  can-  recruit.  Unless  selection  has  been 
dor,  claimed  that  a  lot  was  said  but  very  narrow  two  hundred  and  up 
that  it  didn’t  mean  anything!  All  of  matriculates  may  represent  greatly 
which  proves,  in  a  small  way,  the  gen-  varying  scholastic  achievement,  tal- 
eral  wide  variation  and  unreliability  ents,  and  all  that  makes  life  today  so 
of  personal  opinions.  It  takes  cour-  complex.  We  have  no  monopoly  in 
age  often  to  institute  the  novel.  But  higher  learning  upon  the  coin  of 
experience  has  shown  that  dividends  “critical  thinking”  or  any  other  ideal 
have  rated  high.  The  man  and  the  which  we  have  rated  so  well.  Our 
method  of  employment  will  always  be  primary  function  should  be  to  dis- 
individualistic,  colored  by  temporary  cover,  if  at  all  possible  from  the 
circumstances  operating  at  the  mo-  heterogeneity  knocking  at  our  doors, 
ment,  by  factors  of  content,  aim  of  to  what  extent  these  desirable  qualities 
exercise,  and  all  such.  The  materials  which  we  have  placed  upon  the  edu- 
for  greater  effectiveness  are  there,  cational  pedestal  are  possessed  by 
however,  awaiting  discovery  and  appli-  those  who  come  to  us  for  the  first  time, 
cation.  It  is  desired  that  after  con-  and  then  with  all  the  resources  at  our 
tinued  practice  more  permanent  values  command  to  nurture  them  and  aid 
will  accrue.  them  toward  greater  use,  fuller  ex- 

The  manner  in  which  a  formal  list  pansion  and  freer  expression.  This 
of  educational  objectives  is  set  up  and  calls  for  a  wisely  envisioned  program 
adopted  by  a  group  attentive  to  the  laid  out  for  maximum  individual,  per- 
needs  of  “higher  learning”  leads  to  the  sonal-contact  development.  In  setting 
feeling  that  we  may  be  insulating  our-  auch  a  goal  we  have  not  merely  a 
selves  from  the  world  at  large  and  the  professorial  classroom  problem  to  test 
rest  of  our  contemporaries  in  the  sec-  have  an  administrative  chal- 

ondary,  “lower”  fields.  The  impres-  lenge  as  well. 

sion  is  that  we  must  take  a  raw  pro-  From  the  foregoing  considerations 
duct  and  start  moulding  from  scratch,  which  by  no  means  exhaust  the  subject 
Have  we  forgotten  that  our  youth  a  few  conclusions  may  be  drawn  al- 
come  to  us  with  no  small  amount  of  though  opinion  in  support  of  them 
background  training,  ability,  culture?  may  be  far  from  unanimous.  As 
Home,  church,  and  previous  school  in-  Fisch^  has  so  admirably  put  it,  in  con- 

7  Fisch,  M.  H.,  “Vesalius  and  His  Book,”  reprint  from  Bull,  of  the  Med.  Lib. 
Ass'n.,  Vol.  31,  No.  3,  July,  1943. 
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traBting  the  imaginative  nature  of 
literature  and  poetry  with  his  own 
field  of  medicine,  .  the  ideal  of 
science  must  be  a  single,  precise  and 
unambiguous  meaning  for  every  state¬ 
ment.”  Yet  he  and  many  others  know 
fully  that  descriptive,  natural,  non- 
mathematical  science,  though  techni¬ 
cal,  always  faces  the  diflSculty  of  find¬ 
ing  the  right  words  with  which  to  con¬ 
vey  ideas. 

“Critical  thinking”  doubtless  has 
many  implications  to  those  who  seek 
to  define  and  apply  it.  Likewise 
would  the  mode  of  its  enlargement 
vary  greatly  in  a  series  of  classrooms. 
It  stems  from  small  beginnings,  is 
grounded  in  a  substrate  of  knowledge 
upon  which  it  ferments,  may  even 
tend  to  be  inherent  as  an  attribute  of 
the  mind  which  is  capable  of  nurture, 
and  comes  into  gradual  fruition. 
Where  some  would  identify  it  with 


freedom  fr<Hn  prejudice,  or  supersti¬ 
tion,  others  would  stress  the  element  of 
comparative  appreciation  in  values  as 
in  art,  music,  literature,  religion,  etc. 

That  it  is  important  ag  an  instru¬ 
ment  for  greater  freedom  and  fuller 
living  socially  few  would  doubt.  Cer^ 
tainly  “higher  learning”  ought  to  in¬ 
clude  it  as  an  objective  for  greater 
perfection.  Its  increase  comes  about 
through  painstaking  effort  and  is  a 
major  concern  of  an  entire  college  or 
university  community.  In  recognis¬ 
ing  these  and  additional  related  points 
we  as  instructors  upon  whom  the  di¬ 
rect  burden  lies  should  be  very  hum¬ 
ble,  not  only  because  of  the  enormity 
and  profound  significance  of  the  task 
which  we  have  chosen  to  perform,  but 
also  because  we,  too,  might  conceivably 
have  something  to  absorb  at  the  feet 
of  a  child  prodigy  or  a  gifted,  promis¬ 
ing  youth. 
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I  Find  My  Vocation.  By  Harry  D.  Kit- 
son.  New  York.  McGraw-Hill  Book  Com¬ 
pany.  1947.  X  and  278  pages.  $1.80. 

This  is  the  new  third  edition  of  Dr. 
Eitson’s  well-known  and  well-tried  popu¬ 
lar  guidance  text.  The  new  book  presents 
data  from  the  latest  U.  S.  Census,  adds 
two  new  chapters  on  social  security  and 
unemployment  insurance,  and  offers  a  re¬ 
vised  list  of  occupations,  conforming  to 
the  Dictionary  of  Occupational  Titles. 

Contemporary  Social  Problems.  By 
Harold  A.  Phelps.  New  York.  Prentice- 
Hall,  Inc.  1947.  xiv  and  845  pages.  $4.00 
(text  edition). 

This  is  the  third  edition  of  a  book  that 
first  appeared  in  1932.  Professor  Phelps 
(University  of  Pittsburg)  presents  a  chal¬ 


lenging  introduction  to  the  maladjust¬ 
ments  of  current-day  society  and  he  has 
scoured  the  field  of  recent  research  for 
pertinent  data  to  illustrate  these  basic 
social  problems.  Concrete  facts  are  a 
feature  of  this  book. 

The  College  Omnibus.  Edited  by  James 
Dow  McCallum.  New  York.  Harcourt^ 
Brace  and  Company.  1947.  xiv  and  1288 
pages.  $3.50  (list  price). 

This  is  the  sixth  edition  of  the  popular 
Harcourt  Brace  Omnibus  tor  classes  in 
college  English.  Sigfnificant  changes  have 
been  made  in  the  essay,  short  story,  and 
drama  sections  while  the  outstanding 
selections  used  in  the  other  sections  have 
largely  been  retained.  A  thorou^^ly  us¬ 
able  wealth  of  material. 


